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EDITORIAL 


Shortsighted  economists  of  the  popular  variety  are 
wont  to  blame  everything  on  the  status  quo.  A  speaker, 
announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  a  great  specialist 
in  economics,  declared  with  an  air  of  authority  that  60 
percent  of  the  wealth  of  America  is  in  the  hands  of  2 
percent  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  our 
great  depression.  He  conveniently  forgot  that  three  years 
ago,  at  the  peak  of  prosperity,  there  was  practically  the 
same  distribution  of  wealth  as  now.  Would  he  credit 
our  great  prosperity  then  to  this  same  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth?  Others  loudly  vociferate  that  our  capitalism 
is  responsible  for  unemployment  and  point  hysterically  to 
the  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — that  there  is  no  unemployment  in 
Russia,  and  assume  the  implied  inference  to  be  irrefutable. 
But  there  was  also  no  unemployment  in  the  state  serfdom 
under  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  Israelite  bondage;  nor  un¬ 
employment  on  the  slavery  plantations,  nor  in  state  prisons, 
nor  anywhere  else  that  men  are  not  free.  These  excited 
folks  might  learn  from  an  Indian  fable.  A  dog  well  fed 
and  sleek  met  in  the  jungle  a  wolf  gaunt  and  weak  from 
hunger.  "Come  with  me,”  said  the  dog,  "there  is  plenty 
of  food.”  The  wolf  trotted  along  in  hope.  He  saw  the 
food,  but  pointing  to  the  neck  of  the  dog  said,  "What  is 
this?”  "Oh,  that  is  a  collar  my  master  puts  on  me.”  The 
wolf  looked  at  the  food  and  looked  at  the  collar,  and.  as 
he  loped  away,  called  over  his  shoulder,  "Good  day.” 

- ♦ - 

Still  others  are  certain  in  their  own  little  minds  that 
the  displacement  of  laborers  by  machinery  is  the  prime 
cause  of  unemployment,  forgetting  that  we  had  the  ma¬ 
chinery  three  years  ago  in  the  greatest  prosperity  ever 
known,  and  also  that  still  worse  seasons  of  unemployment 
afflicted  industry  before  the  invention  of  modern  machin¬ 
ery  began,  and  that  never  had  the  laborer  such  demand 
for  his  labor  or  such  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  in 
the  machineless  age.  All  this  bad  logic  is  of  a  piece  with 
that  which  gives  credit  or  blame  to  whoever  happens  to 
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be  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  Prime 
Minister  anywhere  else  for  whatever  happens. 

“There  is  a  destiny  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
though  we  may.” 

- ♦ - 

"You  CANNOT  WORSHIP  God  and  mammon.”  Too 
many  have  been  trying  to  do  just  that:  that  is  the  reason 
the  worship  of  God  is  at  such  low  ebb.  In  all  other  na- 
tions  of  earth  the  ideal  of  the  people  is  to  get  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  with  such  success  as  to  secure  a  quiet, 
comfortable  living;  they  are  satisfied,  though  they  do  not 
go  beyond  this  modest  attainment.  In  America  the  ideal, 
the  lure  dangled  before  all  eyes,  is  to  make  money,  amass 
a  fortune  over  and  above  the  needs  for  a  comfortable 
living.  However  much  they  worship  God.  there  is  this 
ambition  also;  they  worship  God  “and  Mammon”.  So 
came  the  Deluge  that  has  engulfed  us;  too  many  bankers 
turned  away  from  the  eternal  laws  of  economics,  the  laws 
of  God.  to  respond  to  the  lure  of  the  possibilities  of  gam¬ 
bling  speculation;  now  they  are  imploring  the  people  to 
trust  them.  Business  men  by  high  pressure  salesmanship 
inveigled  the  people  into  investing  their  incomes,  by  in¬ 
stallments.  two  or  three  years  in  advance,  “dealing  in  fu¬ 
tures”;  now  they  are  frantically  imploring  the  same  dear 
people  to  “buy,  buy,  buy”,  and  their  appeals  have  been 
falling  upon  very  dull  ears.  Matrons — yes.  the  mothers 
of  our  land — take  their  gambling  fling  at  the  bridge- 
party,  it  sounds  better  by  that  name;  and  then  lament 
that,  while  they  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship,  their 
sons  and  daughters  sit  at  home — ^or  dance  at  a  picnic.  The 
very  privacy  of  our  homes  is  invaded  on  the  quiet  of  the 
Sabbath  by  wild  amusements  which  we  would  be  ashamed 
to  attend  openly  at  any  time,  and  every  sort  of  business, 
from  chewing  gum  manufacturers  to  the  undertakers  shout 
their  wares  at  us  in  the  midst  of  the  worshipful  (?)  spirit 
of  the  day.  and  all  in  the  chase  of  the  festive  dollars. 

O  God,  help  us  to  see  that  we  cannot  worship  God  and 
mammonl 
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The  Wednesday  night  prayermeeting  is  to  many  pas¬ 
tors  a  disappointment,  not  an  inspiration,  but  an  agency 
of  depression.  In  fact,  in  very  many  congregations  this 
prayermeeting  has  foundered  and  in  nearly  all  places  it  is 
bumping  on  the  rocks  and  liable  to  break  up  at  any  time. 
It  is  evident  that  the  regulation  prayermeeting  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  pattern  is  a  failure.  It  behooves  us  to  find  out  WHY. 
If  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  may  solve  a  number 
of  difficulties. 

- ♦ - 

Sociologically,  the  prayermeeting  is  like  a  picnic;  only 
successful  to  the  extent  that  each  one  brings  something, 
eatables  and  sociability,  and  gets  something,  nourishment 
and  fellowship.  To  the  one  who  comes  empty-handed 
and  goes  away  hungry,  that  picnic  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Moreover,  he  who  habitually  goes  to  picnics  without  tak¬ 
ing  anything  soon  finds  himself  frozen  out;  and  still  more 
quickly,  he  who  gets  nothing  at  a  picnic  takes  the  hint 
and  stays  away! 

And,  sociologically,  the  prayermeeting  is  a  picnic! 

- ♦ - 

Count  Tolstoy  in  one  of  his  quaint  fancies  tells  of 
a  shoemaker  who  wished  so  much  to  see  the  Christ  and 
prayed  that  He  might  appear.  As  he  looked  out  of  the 
high  window  in  his  cellar  shop  he  saw  people  walking  by; 
one  was  barefoot  and  he  gave  him  shoes;  another  was 
shivering  with  the  cold  and  he  gave  him  a  coat  and  so 
day  by  day  he  helped  the  poor.  Then  one  day  the  Christ 
appeared  to  him  and  asked,  "Do  you  remember  the  bare¬ 
foot  one  to  whom  you  gave  shoes?  It  was  I.  And  the 
shivering  one  to  whom,  a  coat?  It  was  I.”  “I  was  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me."  "In  as  much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Do 
these  words  of  the  Christ  still  hold  good?  In  the  city  of 
Dallas,  year  by  year,  a  clothing  merchant  has  given  to 
the  poor  on  a  day  announced  needed  clothing  to  everyone 
applying:  no  questions,  no  refusals.  On  last  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  7,000  lined  up  and  stood  hour  after  hour  until 
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everyone  was  clothed.  Do  we  hear  someone  say,  “I  would 
rather  do  such  things  than  preach  the  Gospel”?  Well, 
now  is  the  day  of  your  opportunity.  But  why  not  do 
both? 

- ♦ - 


It  was  in  one  of  the  greatest  congregations  of  the 
largest  Christian  denominations  in  America.  They  had 
just  adopted  and  were  about  to  put  into  effect  the  “every 
member  canvass”,  as  the  pastor  called  it.  They  were  filled 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  novices  who  believe  they  have 
found  the  panacea  for  all  the  economic  ills  of  voluntary 
religious  support.  No  doubt  they  will  be  successful — for 
a  while.  Almost  any  method  will  succeed,  while  such  a 
spirit  lasts.  Alas,  others  have  trusted  that  method  for 
years  and  seen  it  grow  less  and  less  effective,  when  the 
people  trusted  in  the  method  and  lost  the  spirit  of  enthus¬ 
iasm.  The  Every  Member  Canvass  is  just  one  phase  oi 
the  “way”  of  Christian  life  and  activity.  Philip  was  once 
anxious  to  know  the  “way”,  all  the  way.  He  desired  not 
only  to  know  the  “way”  to  raise  money,  but  the  “way” 
of  the  whole  Christian  life.  Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way.” 
Methods  are  helpful  only  so  far  as  Christ  is  in  them.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  inaugurate 
means  and  methods,  but  that  same  Spirit  must  ever  in 
the  same  measure  infill  them,  enthuse  them.  As  that 
enthusiasm,  that  Christ  spirit,  declines,  the  methods  be¬ 
come  ineffective.  Alas,  it  is  human  disposition  when  a 
good  method,  a  good  “way”,  has  been  found,  to  pass  on 
and  expect  the  method  to  live  and  achieve  after  its  spirit 
is  dead. 

- * - 

“And  the  Spirit  said  unto  Stephen;”  “Paul  essayed  to 
go  into  Bythinia,  but  the  Spirit  forbade  him;”  “I  will 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance;”  “It  shall  be  given 
unto  you  in  that  day  what  ye  shall  say.” 

How  long  did  these  promises  hold  good?  Stephen  re¬ 
ceived  positive  divine  instruction;  Paul  was  given  a  divine 
inhibition;  may  we  still  claim  promises  of  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  bringing  to  our  remembrance  the  gra- 
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cious  words  of  Holy  Writ?  Arc  those  who  tell  us  the 
day  of  miracles  is  over  to  deprive  us  also  of  any  hope  of 
divine  guidance?  Nothing  is  to  be  added  to  the  Way  of 
Salvation,  but  does  this  forbid  any  gracious  influence  in 
response  to  our  prayers?  Are  we  to  repudiate  all  the  evil 
suggestions  given  to  us  and  take  to  our  own  credit  all  the 
good  ones?  Does  the  Spirit  never  "say  unto"  other  Ste¬ 
phens  or  stand  in  the  way  of  modern  Pauls?  When  did 
the  Lord’s  promise  to  give  guidance  to  our  thoughts  run 
out? 

Frankly,  if  I  believed  that  the  never  changing  Christ 
did  not  by  his  Spirit  give  guidance  to  His  people  now, 

1  could  not  believe  He  ever  did  give  such  guidance. 
Since  when  did  He  become  mutable  in  His  ways?  “In 
what  way,”  does  someone  ask?  Tell  me  in  what  way 
then  and  I  may  tell  you  in  what  way  now.  The  Lord  has 
many  ways;  we  may  leave  the  way  to  Him.  But  I  suspect 
His  ways  have  not  changed  much. 

- ♦ - 

One  of  the  curses  of  our  Age  of  Prodigality,  from 
which  we  are  so  painfully  convalescing,  has  been  the 
carton,  that  vehicle  invented  by  high  pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  for  the  painless  extraction  of  extortionate  profits  out 
of  unsuspecting  people.  A  physician  prescribed  one  drop 
of  a  certain  oil  once  in  a  while  to  allay  an  irritation  of 
the  eustachian  tubes.  I  presented  the  prescription  to  a 
druggist.  "Yes.  we  have  it;”  and  he  produced  a  goodly 
sized  pasteboard  box  containing  a  bottle  of  the  oil  and 
demanded  one  dollar.  “But  I  only  want  half  an  ounce; 
that  big  bottle  to  lug  about  with  me  would  last  me  for  a 
hundred  years.”  But  the  only  way  he  would  sell  the  drug 
was  in  that  carton.  I  long  used  a  certain  shaving  soap 
which  came  in  sticks  at  ten  cents  each.  At  that  period 
of  inflation,  when  prices  began  to  bloat,  I  asked  for  a 
stick  of  that  soap  and  was  shown  a  tin  box  containing 
one  and  asked  twenty-five  cents.  “But  I  want  to  buy  soap, 
not  tin  boxes.”  It  was  just  another  way  of  “gittin’  the 
money”.  Someone  wanted  cracked  wheat  for  the  break¬ 
fast  table  and  was  offered  a  nice  pound  carton  for  twenty- 
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one  cents.  She  went  to  a  miller  and  had  the  wheat  ground 
for  five  cents  a  pound  (and  wheat  fifty  cents  for  sixty- 
four  pounds!).  Now  the  famine  is  again  bringing  us  to 
our  economic  senses;  one  great  provision  dealer  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  carton  is  a  bill  of  expense  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  is  inviting  purchases  from  stock  in  bulk  as  “so 
much  cheaper”. 

The  carton  did  not  cost  much;  it  was  only  a  lure  of 
high-powered  salesmanship. 

- ♦ - 

President  Greene  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  seven  hour  day  five  day  week  program  for  the 
world  of  industry  and  business  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  He  may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong;  and 
experiment  would  test  the  proposition.  The  best  of  his 
suggestion  is  that  it  turns  attention  to  somethings  as  caus¬ 
ing  unemployment  about  which  there  cannot  be  the  same 
uncertainty.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
into  industry  and  business  reduced  the  available  days  of 
labor  to  be  distributed  as  an  immediate  effect  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  adjustment;  the  introduction  of  women  into 
business  reduced  the  demand  for  men  in  the  same  field; 
the  introduction  of  the  automobile  into  traffic  reduced  the 
demand  for  grain  products  which  fed  the  displaced  horses 
and  so  reduced  the  demand  for  laborers  on  the  farms;  the 
introduction  of  electrical  appliances  into  the  home  reduced 
the  demand  for  domestic  service  and  helped  to  drive  women 
into  business.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  one  of  these 
changes  introduced  is  essentially  wrong,  and  should  for 
any  reason  be  turned  back,  but  it  will  help  us  to  devise 
some  solution  for  our  difficulties  to  know  some  of  the 
things  that  brought  them  about. 

- ♦ - 

A-m-e-r-i-c-a  has  been  thought  to  be  the  geographical 
way  of  spelling  o-p-p-o-r-t-u-n-i-t-y.  Once  the  spelling 
was  correct,  when  we  had  unlimited  free  land  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  when  great  territories  and  great  industries  were  to 
be  developed,  when  equality  of  opportunity  was  more  nearly 
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a  fact  than  it  now  is.  and  all  in  the  days  before  de- 
signing  men  and  corporations  put  their  individual  trade¬ 
marks  upon  the  opportunities  and  set  up  “Keep  off  the 
grass”  warnings.  America  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity, 
but  the  opportunities  are  by  no  means  so  easily  available; 
The  Macawbers  and  the  plain  lazy  fellows  seldom  happen 
upon  great  successes  as  in  the  days  of  the  gold  strikes 
and  the  discovery  of  electricity  and  petroleum  and  the 
early  days  of  mechanical  inventions.  Alas,  there  has  come  to 
be  in  these  days  such  an  exaggerated  and  perverted  esti- 
mate  of  opportunity  calculated  in  social  elevation  and 
adorned  with  $  $  $. 

- ♦ - 

AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

A  very  interesting  view  of  Redemption  is  presented  by 
Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  one  of  our  Associate  Editors.  His 
interpretation  of  the  words  “He  was  made  sin  for  us.”  is 
startling,  but  so  is  any  interpretation  of  those  words  that 
really  interprets. 

The  Exegetical  article  on  the  Morals  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  is  distinctly  “Robinson¬ 
ian”;  this  interpreter  always  gives  food  and  stimulus  for 
thought.  Not  every  orientalist  will  fully  agree  with  him 
in  his  views  on  this  important  subject,  but  all  orientalists 
will  go  much  farther  with  him  than  those  not  familiar  with 
the  oriental  viewpoint  and  who  do  not  know  how  much 
customary  attitudes  and  conduct  affects  all  of  us. 

The  October  issue,  beside  many  valuable  contributed 
articles  will  contain  the  report  of  the  Fourth  campaign  of 
excavation  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  ancient  Kirjath-sepher. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FIELD 

Just  now  discoveries  are  being  made  all  along  the  line 
and  especially  at  both  ends.  From  Bible  lands  in  the  far 
east  and  from — the  aborigines  shall  we  say? — of  the  western 
continent.  Aborigines  is  a  dangerous  word  with  which 
to  toy;  So  often  it  is  found  that  the  “first  settlers”  had 
other  first  settlers  who  preceded  them,  and  the  pre-historic 
becomes  in  its  turn  the  historic.  The  Indians  used  to  be 
accounted  the  true  first  settlers  of  America,  but  that  is  an 
outworn  idea  now.  At  least  they  were  preceded  by  mound 
builders,  who  may  have  been  only  other  Indians,  and  these 
also  were  preceded  by  the  Incas  and  the  Astecs  and  the 
Toltecs  and  now  the  Mixtecs,  all  of  whom  were  only  older 
and  other  Indians.  We  had  not  gotten  over  our  astonish¬ 
ment  at  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Chichen  Itsa  until  the  dis¬ 
covery,  at  least  confident  announcement,  by  Senor  Caso 
that  the  culture  of  the  Mixtecs  at  Oaxaca  far  surpasses 
anything  hitherto  found  on  the  western  continent  and  even 
rivals,  he  is  not  sure  they  do  not  surpass,  the  Jewelry  of 
Dashur  in  Upper  Egypt  or  that  of  the  royal  adornment  of 
King  Kalam-Dug  and  Queen  Shubad  at  Ur  of  Chaldees. 
There  is  artistic  gold  work  in  great  profusion,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  pearls  as  large  as  pigeon’s  eggs,  and  other  jewels, 
beside  jade  and  rock  crystal,  whose  worth  is  beyond  cal¬ 
culation.  Even  the  tomb  walls  are  incrusted  with  gems. 

The  glitter  of  these  things  most  catches  the  public  eye, 
but  the  anthropological  significance  is  far  more  important 
to  the  antiquarian.  Everything  points  to  an  Asiatic  origin 
of  these  peoples  and  their  civilization.  The  customs,  the 
use  of  symbols,  as  the  cobra  unknown  in  this  western 
world,  the  languages  clearly  shown  to  be  Asiatic,  the 
physiognomy  so  like  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amur 
region,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  traditions  of  migration 
among  all  the  early  inhabitants  of  America  which  all  lead 
back  toward  Behring  strait,  all  point,  as  the  needle  to  the 
north,  to  an  Asiatic  origin  and  habitat.  The  only  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  this  can  have  with  Biblical  interests  and 
Biblical  history  is  that  the  Asiatic  peoples  and  patois  all 
lead  farther  and  farther  west  until  both  language  and 
legends  link  up  with  those  of  the  Euphrates  Valley. 
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We  may  turn  now  from  these  astonishing,  but  as  yet 
rather  vague,  finds  of  the  western  world  to  the  more  easily 
interpreted  things  of  Bible  lands.  The  greatest  agitation  of 
the  public  interest  the  past  quarter  has  been  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  still  more  by  the  announcements,  from  the 
work  at  the  old  historic  Jericho.  Great  discoveries  have 
been  made  and  a  great  deal  has  been  made  out  of  them 
partly  by  Dr.  Garstang’s  announcements  and  partly  by 
Sir  Charles  Marston’s  discussions.  The  serious  writing 
up  of  the  Tell-el-Amarma  tables  discovered  by  Dr.  Murch 
forty-four  years  ago  as  though  they  were  but  now  and  a 
part  of  Dr.  Garstang’s  work  is  rather  more  astonishing  than 
persuasive.  This  distinguished  archaeologist  is  doing  a 
great  work  and  making  most  interesting  discoveries,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  to  call  out  discoveries  which  are  themselves 
antiquities  now  to  fortify  opinions  which  no  new  discovery 
has  as  yet  certified. 

While,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  there  is  no  Biblical 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  early  date  for  the 
Exodus,  if  it  really  be  established  on  concrete  evidence, 
such  evidence  has  not  yet  appeared.  If  the  Exodus  really 
did  take  place  about  1400  B.  C.,  as  Dr.  Garstang  and  some 
others  think,  it  would  then  unmistakably  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  Late  Bronze  Age,  when  bronze  predominated  as  a 
metal  in  use  for  weapons  and  tools  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  iron.  If  the  Israelites  came  into  the  land  at  that  time, 
then  Israelite  remains  would  certainly  be  found  far  and 
wide  over  the  land  in  association  with  bronze  weapons  and 
tools.  Instead,  wherever  unmistakable  Israelite  remains  are 
found,  it  is  always  in  association  with  iron;  iron  in  weapons 
and  tools  absolutely  predominates.  Only  occasionally  in 
trinkets  is  bronze  found  in  connection  with  Israelite  re¬ 
mains.  Does  any  one  think  iron  could  have  been  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  the  Israelites  nearly  200  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  a  well-known  date  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Garstang’s  admission?  Well,  let  us  get 
the  facts,  whatever  they  are;  but  bronze  in  connection  with 
Israelite  remains  is  not  yet  one  of  the  facts. 
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The  discovery  of  very  fine  tombs,  probably  royal  tombs, 
at  Jericho  is  of  the  first  importance  and  will  probably 
throw  much  light  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Canaanites. 
The  date  of  the  tombs  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  scarabs  of  the  nineteenth  Dynasty  of  Egypt 
would  seem  to  fix  a  point  a  quo.  But  as  scarabs  were 
sometimes  used  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  a  king, 
these  do  not  furnish  a  point  ad  quern.  The  size  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  tombs  and  the  pottery  and  bronze  antiquities 
found  in  great  profusion  and  elegance  certainly  point  to  a 
high  state  of  civilization  in  the  first  half  of  the  Late  Bronze 
Age.  about  1.400  B.  C.  The  announcement  that  the  scarabs 
show  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Joshua  to  have  been 
at  the  early  date  because  “most”  of  them  are  of  kings 
preceding  that  time  is  not  conclusive.  Naturally  the  six 
centuries  preceding  that  time  would  furnish  more  scarabs 
than  two  centuries  after  1 .400.  but  what  about  those  scarabs 
not  included  in  the  “most”  which  were  earlier?  How  did 
they  come  to  be  present,  if  later  times  had  not  already 
come?  Altogether  this  distinguished  excavator  may  re¬ 
joice  in  arousing  more  interest  than  any  other  of  recent 
days. 
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THE  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMPTION 
By  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  D.D. 

HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  redemption 
we  need  at  the  very  start  to  recognize  that  man’s  power 
to  appreciate  moral  values  has  undoubtedly  been  seriously 
dulled  by  sin.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  human 
society  has  as  yet  realized  but  a  fragmentary  part  of  that 
noble  social  ideal,  a  sense  of  which  is  embedded  in  every 
human  heart.  We  feel  that  we  belong  to  each  other;  that 
the  human  race  is  ideally  a  unity;  but  we  do  not  live  out 
this  unity.  We  cannot  live  it  out.  We  lack  some  inner 
equipment  that  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  realize 
in  life  the  vision  we  see.  This  recognized  handicap  ought 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  superficial  examinations 
and  quick  judgments.  We  will  need  to  explore  moral 
values  deeply,  and  to  catch  exactly  our  moral  reactions. 

Responsibility 

We  begin  with  the  fact  of  moral  responsibility.  We 
instantly  recognize  that  men  are  responsible  for  their  actions. 
We  are  consciously  free.  When  we  have  done  wrong  we 
have  an  unescapable  sense  of  guilt,  and  this  experience 
presupposes  freedom  and  responsibility.  From  time  to 
time  there  are  speculations  in  philosophy,  and  theories  in 
psychology  that  disallow  freedom;  but  the  reality  of  man’s 
moral  responsibility  is  too  deeply  founded  ever  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Freedom  is  a  fact,  and  the  recognition  of  it  is 
important  to  any  examination  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
redemption;  we  must  not,  however,  let  our  appreciation  of 
this  truth  blind  us  to  another  that  is  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant,  namely  to  man’s  social  entanglement  in  all  of 
his  ideas,  choices  and  responsibilities. 

John  Wesley  had  his  way  into  religion  prepared  before 
him  by  the  devotion  of  his  mother.  Francois  Voltaire 
began  life  prejudiced  against  religion  through  the  morally 
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loose  and  unbelieving  tuition  of  his  first  instructor,  the 
Abbey  Chateauneuf.  The  contrast  in  backgrounds  here  is 
challenging.  Doubtless  personality  can  rise  above  its 
background;  holiness  can  come  out  of  a  hovel:  but  the 
probabilities  are  the  other  way.  The  newspapers  of  a 
single  summer  recently  recorded  three  instances  of  murder 
where  the  criminal’s  background  was  a  broken  family 
circle.  There  are  repeated  illustrations  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  whose  moral  breakdown  dates  from  the 
period  of  their  college  course,  and  the  influence  of  negative 
philosophy  taught  there.  Personal  freedom  and  individual 
responsibility  are  certainly  facts,  but  social  background  is 
equally  a  fact;  and  as  certainly  as  personal  guilt  is  a 
reality,  so  certainly  also  is  social  guilt  a  reality. 

Social,  as  Distinct  from  Personal  Guilt 

In  the  matter  of  achieving  a  civilization,  producing  a 
democracy,  or  attaining  a  faith,  men  are  not  individuals 
standing  alone,  but  rather  members  of  a  human  society. 
No  man  standing  alone,  cut  off  from  the  stream  of  Chris¬ 
tian  testimony  and  worship,  can  possibly  today  attain  to 
faith.  Of  course  this  is  true.  We  instantly  recognize  it 
as  true, — but  what  does  its  truth  mean?  Answer:  It  means 
that  a  part  of  that  which  every  man  is,  is  his  inheritance 
from  society  about  him,  and  from  the  generations  before 
him. 

Why  is  it  that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were,  practic¬ 
ally  speaking,  no  youthful  criminals,  and  that  today  youth 
makes  up  the  largest  percentage  of  those  guilty  of  atrocious 
crime?  The  explanation  will  not  be  found  in  any  increase 
of  willfulness  or  depravity  in  the  younger  generation.  Such 
a  thought  is  preposterous.  The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  the  social  background  of  modern  life.  The  moral  and 
religious  background  provided  by  the  present  adult  gener¬ 
ation  for  modern  youth  to  grow  up  in  is  inferior  to  that 
provided  by  the  earlier  generations.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  present  younger  generation,  save  that  for 
which  the  present  older  generation  is  responsible.  The 
modern  gunman  is  not  a  manifestation  of  youthful  de¬ 
generacy,  but  a  phenomenon,  a  resultant  of  the  lowered 
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moral  and  religious  consciousness  which  the  present  adult 
generation  has  furnished  as  the  background  and  basis  for 
modern  youth’s  expanding  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  grow 
up  in  a  community  in  which  ninety  percent  of  the  people 
worship  God;  and  another  thing  to  grow  up  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  ninety  percent  of  the  people  ignore  God  and 
pursue  only  wealth,  culture  and  amusement. 

Once  again  we  affirm  it,  social  guilt  is  just  as  much  a 
fact  as  individual  guilt.  The  fact  that  the  Church  has 
today  no  burning  hatred  of  sin;  that  it  has  no  sense  of 
hovering  judgment;  that  moral  ideals  today  are  repeatedly 
a  mere  sentimentality,  impoverished  of  all  ethical  passion; 
that  the  universities  are  allowed,  unreproved,  to  make  the 
moral  foundations  of  society  the  sport  of  their  negations, — 
the  fact  that  these  conditions  obtain  is  a  social  guilt  for 
which  God  will  call  this  generation  into  judgment.  The 
youthful  gunman  is  largely  a  resultant  of  these  factors. 
He  is  what  youth  is  apt  to  become  when  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  environing  society  is  superficial  and  compro¬ 
mised.  Here  then  quite  evidently  is  a  fact  of  social  guilt. 
Society  as  a  whole  shares  the  sin  of  the  individual.  Men 
are  indeed  free  personalities;  but  they  are  not  the  fully  in¬ 
dependant  beings  we  so  often  seem  to  ourselves  to  be. 
Personal  freedom  is  one  face  of  truth;  and  social  unity 
and  responsibility  is  another  face  of  truth. 

A  Sinful  Society  Makes  Perfection  In  The 
Individual  Impossible 

The  fact  is  that  the  involvement  of  the  individual  in  the 
whole  is  so  intricate  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  live 
the  absolute  moral  ideal  except  in  a  society  of  perfect  men. 
Sin  has  made  human  society  as  abnormal  as  sickness  makes 
the  body.  To  be  a  member  of  such  a  human  society,  no 
matter  how  loyal  to  the  ideal  one’s  heart  may  be,  is  in¬ 
evitably  to  be  involved  in  society’s  moral  confusion.  For 
example,  in  a  home  where  the  mother  is  wayward,  every 
family  relationship  will  inevitably  be  abnormal.  The  hus¬ 
band  may,  like  Hosea,  resolve  to  love  his  wife;  but  he 
cannot  possibly  produce  in  the  family  that  attitude  toward 
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her  of  reverence  and  authority  which  is  the  due  of  virtu¬ 
ous  motherhood  and  the  necessity  of  noble  home  life. 

The  Redeemer  Himself,  when  He  had  become  incarnate 
in  man’s  sinful  race,  was  affected  quite  inevitably  by  its 
moral  confusion.  I  am  sure  His  expressions  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  morally  necessary  we  may  admit  them  to  have 
been,  must  have  violated  and  agonized  His  soul.  The  in¬ 
carnate  Son  of  God  could  not  achieve  in  His  incarnate 
life  a  perfect  expression  of  His  heavenly  holiness,  because 
such  a  holiness  is  more  than  an  inward  attitude;  it  is  also 
an  outward  relationship;  and  perfectness  of  outward  re¬ 
lationships  is  only  possible  to  one  who  lives  in  a  perfect 
society. 

Abraham  Lincoln  hated  slavery  from  his  young  manhood. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  felt  his  death  drawing  near,  he  saw 
his  own  life  compromised  with  its  guilt.  He  accused  him¬ 
self  of  having  “connived  with”  it.  What  lay  behind  this 
self-accusation  cannot  have  been  anything  more  than  the 
recollection  that  in  his  effort  to  save  the  Union  he  had 
been  willing  for  the  time  to  ignore  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  to  recognize  the  validity  of  legal  rights,  which  were 
nevertheless  violations  of  his  personal  moral  ideal.  Lincoln 
was  not  able  to  live  true  to  his  ideal  of  human  freedom  as 
President  of  the  Republic  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  passionately  loved  freedom,  but  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  recognized 
slavery.  As  executive  of  a  government  which  established 
slavery  he  was  inevitably  forced  to  “connive  with”  it  until 
he  could  legally  abolish  it.  Here  we  see  a  violation  of  the 
moral  ideal  forced  upon  a  man  by  the  simple  circumstance 
of  his  having  become  closely  identified  with  a  morally 
compromised  human  institution. 

Judgment  Difficult  Upon  Social  Guilt 

Surveying  these  facts  it  must  be  evident  to  everyone 
that  moral  guilt  is  a  very  complicated  idea,  and  not  the 
simple  thing  we  so  often  think.  Primitive  justice  was  very 
often  executed  upon  the  family  or  even  upon  the  tribe. 
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Modern  civilization  has  abolished  this  practice,  and  rightly 
so;  however,  there  was  something  true  about  the  primitive 
point  of  view.  All  those  who  live  near  a  sin  are  apt  to 
have  had  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  it.  Human 
justice  cannot  administer  anything  so  complicated:  but  the 
fact  of  social  guilt  is  nevertheless  a  reality. 

Already  we  are  in  a  position  to  reject  the  validity  of  that 
frequent  criticism  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption 
which  repudiates  it  as  legal  fiction;  because,  they  say,  the 
suffering  of  the  sinless  Christ  cannot  be  stood  as  judgment 
against  the  guilt  of  men.  Christ  is  one  person  and  we  are 
other  persons,  and  His  sufferings  cannot  possibly  meet  our 
guilt.  Manifestly  this  criticism  will  not  stand  because 
right  along  in  our  administration  of  judgment  the  sinning 
individual  does  bear  both  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  the 
social  group  which  surrounds  him  and  which  is  in  part 
responsible  for  what  he  is  and  did.  Criticism  is  overly  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  its  conception  of  sin  and  judgment.  Guilt 
is  not  wholly  individual  and  judgment  need  not  be  fully 
individual.  We  will  get  much  closer  to  this  truth  farther 
on,  but  already  we  can  see  that  the  reality  of  social  guilt 
forces  us  somewhat  to  relax  our  sense  that  penalty  must 
be  entirely  individual.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  human 
judgment  cannot  administer  social  guilt,  and  so  must  con¬ 
sider  only  the  sinning  individual;  but  this  limitation  of 
moral  administration  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to 
reality.  We  will  readily  admit  that  it  was  right  for  the 
Chicago  courts  wholly  to  ignore  the  guilt  of  the  university 
professors  who  in  their  class  rooms  had  perverted  the 
minds  of  those  two  wretched  youths  with  Nietzschean 
philosophy.  It  was  right  also  for  them  to  ignore  the 
moral  compromise  in  society  at  large  which  allowed  such 
destructive  teaching  to  go  on  unprotested.  But,  as  God 
estimates  guilt,  the  professors  were  evidently  nearly  as 
guilty  as  the  young  men  whom  they  betrayed.  Our  con¬ 
tention  is  simply  that  guilt  is  socially  complicated;  that 
human  institutions  in  concentrating  all  judgment  upon  the 
sinning  individual  are  evidently  artificial;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  afford  to  be  either  so  quick  or  so  rigid  in 
binding  divine  judgment  by  our  human  precedents. 
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The  Rationale  of  Punishment 

But  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  fundamental  questions 
in  our  discussion.  What  is  the  rationale  of  punishment? 
What  is  judgment?  Some  would  make  it  a  mere  utility. 
This  opinion  is,  however,  superficial.  Anyone  who  has 
deeply  observed  his  own  moral  nature  has  recognized  that 
judgment  is  a  passion.  Judgment  is  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  moral  personality  to  express  its  abhorrence  and  moral 
condemnation  upon  sin.  In  judgment  moral  personality 
stands  some  vivid  fact  of  suffering  over  against  the  guilt 
of  sin — a  reciprocity  in  the  stream  of  history  that  cor¬ 
responds  to  its  ill  desert.  You  cannot  think  guilt  without 
thinking  ill-desert.  You  cannot  define  guilt  except  in  terms 
of  ill-desert.  To  be  ill-deserving  is  to  deserve  ill;  that  is, 
to  be  liable  to  suffering.  Judgment  is  the  expression  in 
the  stream  of  history  of  moral-personality’s  sense  of  the 
ill-desert  of  sin. 

In  human  justice  we  arrest  the  individual  in  whom  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  sin  has  become  an  overt  act  of  crime,  ignoring  the 
social  guilt  which  lies  behind.  So  Chicago’s  youthful  murder¬ 
ers  are  imprisoned  for  life  because  they  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  put  into  deeds  the  consequences  of  that  false 
philosophy  they  were  taught  in  the  university.  Manifestly 
this  is  not  absolute  justice,  but  it  is  justice.  Human  society 
experiences  a  degree  of  moral  satisfaction  in  so  expressing 
its  abhorrence  of  that  atrocious  crime.  Guilt  has  its  natural 
reciprocity  in  penalty.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  universe.  Human 
justice  has  been  moving  in  the  right  direction;  our  only 
mistake  has  been  in  allowing  our  partial  ideas  to  blind  us 
to  God’s  complete  moral  truth.  God’s  justice  deals  with 
social  as  well  as  with  individual  guilt,  and  with  social  as 
well  as  individual  judgment.  The  penalty  of  death  with 
which  the  Biblical  presentation  of  divine  judgment  begins, 
is  evidently  a  social  value.  Only  at  last  in  the  judgment 
of  the  great  White  Throne  will  men  finally  and  fully  face 
the  guiltiness  of  their  own  individual  sinful  choices.  In 
death  there  is  no  discrimination  of  the  degrees  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ill-desert.  The  race’s  experience  of  pain,  age  and 
mortality  is  a  universal  suffering,  stood  in  the  stream  of 
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history  over  against  the  universal  confusion  and  falsity  of 
our  sin.  This  is  the  background  of  Christ’s  vicarious 
suffering;  and  it  is  primarily  from  this  point  of  view  of 
racial  guilt  that  we  must  approach  the  Biblical  truth  of  re¬ 
demption. 

The  Biblical  Emphasis  On  Redemption 

Beyond  question  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  a  major 
Biblical  teaching.  It  can  be  yielded  only  at  the  cost  of 
surrendering  altogether  any  idea  of  inspiration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Testament  redemp¬ 
tion  is  undeniably  the  chief  emphasis.  For  example,  if 
you  compare  its  emphasis  upon  redemption  with  that  upon 
love,  redemption  will  be  found  to  be  the  greater.  The  total 
volume  of  usage  of  the  various  nouns  and  verbs,  ex¬ 
pressing  and  enforcing  the  idea  of  love  is  291;  whereas  the 
total  volume  of  usage  of  the  various  words  and  phrases 
expressing  redemption  is  337.  The  comparison  by  sepa¬ 
rate  books  and  writers  is  equally  impressive.  In  St.  Paul’s 
writings  there  are  134  passages  emphasizing  love  and  147 
emphasizing  redemption.  In  John’s  Gospel  the  emphasis 
on  love  and  redemption  is  exactly  equal,  namely.  43  each. 
In  the  Johannine  epistles  love  has  the  greater  emphasis, 
being  53  to  11.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
redemption  far  above  love,  the  proportion  being  4  to  43. 
In  Luke  love  stands  15  and  redemption  24.  In  Revelation 
it  is  5  to  20.  In  James  love  is  emphasized  7  times  and 
redemption  not  at  all.  In  Jude  love  is  in  emphasis  6  times 
and  redemption  but  once.  Even  in  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
where  redemption  is  supposed  to  be  but  slightly  referred 
to,  it  stands  above  love.  In  the  synoptic  Gospels  there  are 
23  references  to  love  and  24  references  by  our  Lord  to  His 
redemptive  death. 

Four  Truths  Thus  Far  Grasped 

At  this  stage  in  our  thinking  we  can  lay  hold  on  four 
truths : 

1.  In  estimating  the  guilt  of  sin  we  are  forced  to  admit 
the  reality  of  social  as  well  as  individual  guilt. 
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2.  No  individual  can  live  a  morally  perfect  life  except 
as  a  member  of  a  morally  perfect  society.  Sin  in  one’s 
social  contacts  inevitably  modifies  conduct  away  from  the 
ideal,  no  matter  how  high  one's  moral  loyalties  may  be; 
consequently  to  be  a  member  of  a  sinful  society  is  inevit¬ 
ably  to  share  in  part  its  sin. 

3.  Guilt  has  ill-desert.  It  deserves  ill.  The  falsity 
of  sin  that  both  ruins  thousands  of  lives  and  dishonors 
God  may  through  grace  be  met  with  forgiveness;  but  it 
nevertheless  deserves  to  suffer.  Holiness  facing  guilt  must 
inevitably  feel  a  sense  of  abhorrence,  a  sense  of  violation 
that  demands  self-expression  in  judgment.  And  this  de¬ 
mand  for  judgment  is  as  fundamental  a  passion  as  love’s 
demand  to  be  united  with  its  beloved.  Love  is  a  passion¬ 
ate  desire  to  unite  one’s  beloved  to  one’s  self,  and  judg¬ 
ment  is  an  equally  passionate  desire  to  banish  the  false, 
sinful,  guilty  life  from  one’s  self. 

4.  Doubtless  the  holiness  of  God  does  meet  man's  sin 
with  grace;  but  His  bearing  has  within  itself  an  element 
of  judgment  as  well  as  of  love.  God  feels  both  judgment 
and  love;  and  the  solution  of  this  confusion  in  redemption 
is  nothing  less  than  the  chief  emphasis  of  Scripture. 

Grace  and  Judgment 

We  will  need  now  to  look  at  judgment  a  bit  more 
closely.  Love  attracts  its  beloved  to  itself,  while  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  contrary  repels.  Judgment  demands  to.  ban¬ 
ish  from  its  contacts  the  sinful,  guilty  life.  But.  asks  the 
objector,  where  does  grace  come  in?  The  answer  is 
instant:  Grace  is  God’s  patient  hoping  love  that  lays 

hold  upon  whatever  of  moral  possibility  may  still  remain 
in  the  sinner’s  nature  and  gives  Himself  redemptively  for 
his  restoration.  Grace  is  thus  a  love  of  benevolent  hope. 
It  is  different  from  the  joyous  love  of  fellowship  in  moral 
sublimities.  God  can  feel  this  benevolent  love  of  hope 
and  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  of  a  burning  demand 
for  judgment  upon  the  falsity  of  the  sinner’s  evil  will. 

When  hope  is  exhausted,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sinner’s  nature  upon  which  grace  can  lay  hold,  then  this 
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love  is  done  and  judgment  dominates  completely  the 
divine  bearing.  It  is  like  fire  and  the  wind.  As  long  as 
there  is  any  least  remainder  of  fire  the  wind  will  fan  it 
into  flame;  but  if  the  fire  be  entirely  dead,  the  blowing 
wind,  though  it  fan  to  all  eternity,  would  fan  in  vain. 
This  is  the  unpardonable  sin, — a  morally  exhausted  life — 
toward  which  the  divine  bearing  is  entirely  judgment. 

And  what  does  divine  holiness  feel  toward  such  a  moral¬ 
ly  exhausted  life?  The  answer  is  inevitable.  God  feels, 
God  must  feel  wrath.  When  life  has  become  so  bad 
and  so  fixed  in  evil  that  it  has  no  vestige  of  moral  possi¬ 
bility,  the  white  flame  of  God’s  holiness  must  passionate¬ 
ly  will  its  banishment,  its  isolation,  its  everlasting  exclu¬ 
sion. 

Exclusion!  And  is  not  exclusion  after  all  the  chief 
element  in  all  judgment,  in  all  penalty?  The  man  who  is 
thrown  into  prison  is  excluded.  If  he  be  condemned  to 
solitary  confinement  he  is  only  more  fully  excluded.  If 
he  be  executed,  he  is  finally  excluded.  We  punish  sin  by 
interrupting  or  terminating  relationships.  In  a  sense  it 
is  an  expediency;  but  it  is  always  more  than  an  exped¬ 
iency.  Judgment  is  a  flaming  expression  of  violated  right¬ 
eousness. 

So  the  holiness  of  God  judges  human  sin;  and  God’s 
judgment  is  both  remedial  and  punitive.  Whatever  else 
hell  may  be,  it  is  a  divine  self-expression  upon  sin.  It  is 
the  Holy  God  in  solemn  strain  singing  out,  lifting  up, 
speaking  forth  His  repudiation.  His  abhorrence  of  sin. 

In  thus  expressing  Himself  the  holy  God  experiences 
satisfaction.  I  do  not  indeed  speak  of  joy,  but  I  do  speak 
of  a  solemn  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  when  a  skilled  music¬ 
ian  resolves  some  wild  discord  into  harmony.  In  this 
practical  age  we  will  find  it  easy  to  miss  this  truth,  but 
it  is  there  nevertheless.  Every  sin  leaves  its  negative 
deposit  upon  history.  The  memory  of  sin  and  guilt  is 
a  wild  discord  that  can  only  be  resolved  by  judgment. 
Unless  sin  is  judged  it  will  ruin  the  moral  harmony  of 
the  ages.  In  judging  sin  divine  holiness  brings  upon  it 
its  fitting  moral  reciprocity;  and  this  resolution  is  as  sig- 
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nificant  for  God  as  the  resolution  of  a  discord  is  for  the 
musician.  What  his  poem  or  his  painting  is  to  the  artist, 
that  His  self-expression  in  judgment  upon  sin  is  to  God. 
The  depth  of  the  divine  soul  is  uttered.  God  has  lifted 
up  upon  sin  an  expression  of  all  that  His  flaming  holiness 
feels  toward  it,  and  in  His  self-expression  He  is  satisfied. 

Anyone  who  analyzes  his  moral  reactions  will  find  just 
such  a  passion  for  judgment  in  his  own  soul.  Ordinarily 
our  moral  perception  is  too  dull  to  feel  it,  but  in  contact 
with  atrocious  wrong  we  do.  When  William  McKinley 
was  assassinated  there  was  a  cry  for  judgment  upon  the 
Socialist.  Scholgosch,  that  reverberated  through  the  nation 
like  the  low  muttering  rumble  of  thunder.  I  was  in  the 
university  in  those  days  and  had  developed  socialistic 
sympathies.  I  used  often  to  talk  about  them  at  home. 
The  day  the  President  died,  my  father  came  home  slow 
of  step,  white-faced.  He  said,  “McKinley  is  dead,”  and 
went  on  gravely  into  the  house.  In  a  moment  my  mother 
came  out  and  said,  “Do  not  express  any  of  your  social¬ 
istic  views  tonight  at  dinner,  your  father  feels  deeply 
about  the  President’s  assassination.”  My  father  was  a 
most  mild  man,  and  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  when 
I  remember  to  have  seen  him  thus  deeply  moved.  If  some¬ 
one  should  criticize  and  say  that  demand  for  judgment 
in  his  soul  was  due  to  excited  passion,  1  would  deny  the 
interpretation.  My  father  was  not  excited  that  day;  and 
1  cherish  this  recollection  of  him  as  one  of  the  high  things 
of  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  weak  character  that  does  not  feel 
moral  judgment.  Judgment  is  a  fundamental  passion.  It 
is  the  final  response  of  all  holiness  toward  sin;  and  every 
sin  will  be,  must  be,  thus  at  last  resolved. 

On  earth  forgetfulness  quickly  heals  the  horror  of  sin’s 
tragic  memories;  but  in  heaven  there  is  no  forgetfulness 
and  every  memory  of  sin  must  be  resolved  by  judgment, 
or  we  cannot  remember  with  peace.  Forgiveness  is  in¬ 
deed  no  easy  accomplishment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eternity.  Atonement  must  satisfy  God’s  holiness,  and 
it  must  satisfy  also  the  sinner’s  own  moral  indignation 
against  himself.  Let  me  repeat:  There  is  no  forget- 
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fulness  in  eternity,  and  the  morally  quickened  sinner  can 
never  endure  the  memory  of  his  sins  unless  as  he  remem¬ 
bers  them  he  sees  them  ever  as  sins  upon  which  eternal 
judgment  had  been  uttered.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  moral 
appraisal  of  Judas,  but  there  is  certainly  something  like 
a  moral  cry  for  judgment  upon  himself  in  his  self-condem¬ 
nation  and  suicide.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  simply 
that  history  is  an  abiding  value,  and  that  a  man’s  sin  is 
an  eternal  discord  that  cannot  be  escaped,  but  must  be 
resolved  in  judgment.  This  demand  is  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  God  and  it  is  also  in  the  heart  of  the  morally 
quickened  sinner.  Judgment  is  the  reciprocity  of  sin;  it 
is  the  resolution  of  its  discord;  and  it  is  a  necessity  of  all 
holy  personalities,  whether  God  or  angels  or  redeemed 
humanity. 

Redemption 

And  now  we  can  approach  the  Cross;  but  in  doing  so 
it  will  be  helpful  first  to  gather  up  in  quick  review  some 
of  the  truths  we  have  surveyed. 

Judgment  is  a  passion  like  love,  a  demand  for  self- 
expression  upon  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Guilt  is  not  only  individual  but  social,  and  it  is  by 
nature  ill-deserving. 

The  demand  for  judgment  is  not  only  in  the  soul  of 
the  holy  God,  it  is  also  in  the  soul  of  all  morally  quick¬ 
ened  personalities,  even  the  sinner  himself. 

History  is  an  imperishable  value,  and  the  sin  history 
of  a  man  or  of  the  race  is  an  abiding  discord  that  must 
be  resolved  in  judgment.  In  this  world  forgetfulness 
sometimes  heals  the  pain  of  dark  memories,  but  in  eternity, 
where  there  is  no  forgetfulness,  there  evidently  must  be  a 
better  cure. 

Love  and  judgment  can  be  experienced  at  once  toward 
the  same  object;  but  this  love  is  not  the  joyous  love  of 
moral  fellowship.  It  is  a  love  of  grace  and  hope  and 
benevolent  concern.  It  inevitably  issues  in  redemption; 
but  when  sin  has  caused  hope  to  be  exhausted,  love  is 
done  and  judgment  fully  dominates  the  situation. 
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And  now  again  we  move  on.  Judgment  as  we  have 
been  thinking  of  it  is  not  some  exact  quantum  of  penalty 
meted  out  to  some  exactly  equivalent  quantum  of  sin  and 
guilt.  Judgment  so  conceived  is  mechanical.  As  we  are 
thinking,  it  is  rather  as  expressive,  spiritual.  Nor  does 
judgment  in  our  sense  need  to  fall  precisely  upon  the 
sinning  individual,  for  we  have  found  there  is  a  social 
side  both  to  sin  and  guilt,  and  therefore  also  to  judg¬ 
ment.  Judgment  in  our  sense  must,  however,  stand  very 
near  to  sin,  and  it  must  give  expression  to  the  holy  God’s 
demand  for  separation  from  it.  and  to  His  sense  of  its 
ill-desert. 

One  does  not  need  to  point  these  things  out  when  it 
is  the  expression  of  love  rather  than  of  judgment  of  which 
we  are  thinking.  When  we  would  express  love  we  never 
think  of  measuring  precisely  the  value  of  the  gift  we  give. 
We  are  only  careful  that  it  should  be  adequate.  So 
again  we  do  not  find  it  essential  that  love’s  gifts  should 
be  bestowed  upon  a  particular  beloved  person.  It  is 
enough  if  they  be  bestowed  near  him  and  in  his  intimate 
contacts.  Of  course  the  situation  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  expression  of  judgment.  Judgment  is  the  forth- 
uttering  of  God’s  moral  condemnation  upon  the  guilt  of 
sin.  It  does  not  demand  an  exact  equivalency,  but  only 
that  it  be  adequate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  fall  with 
exactness  upon  the  guilty  individual,  but  only  that  it 
stand  exceedingly  near  and  in  the  immediate  contacts 
of  the  sinner’s  life. 

It  is  most  strange  that  our  understanding  of  judgment 
is  so  artificial.  Judgment  is  a  passion  near  akin  to  love, 
and  the  demands  of  judgment  are  like  those  of  love,  only 
they  are  opposite  in  pressure.  Love  seeks  unity;  judg¬ 
ment  seeks  separation.  Love  is  conscious  of  desert  in  its 
object,  and  judgment  of  ill-desert.  But  love  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  both  of  them  fundamental  passions  of  moral 
individuals,  powerfully  urging  them  to  self-expression. 

There  is  doubtless  much  in  these  truths  that  will  come 
with  a  sense  of  novelty.  Nor  would  we  claim  that  our 
statement  has  been  either  exhaustive  or  complete;  but  we 
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do  claim  to  have  analyzed  the  inner  principle  of  judgment 
and  its  tremendous  demand  for  expression  upon  sin.  And 
we  do  claim  that  this  point  of  view  lifts  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  moral  satisfaction  completely  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  artificiality.  When  judgment  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  this  point  of  view  our  hearts  leap  to  the 
Cross  as  steel  to  its  magnet.  Our  hearts  cry  with  the 
ages. 

“/n  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time.” 

And  what  a  fascination  the  Cross  has  had  for  us  even 
when  it  has  not  been  understood.  God  seems  so  to  have 
energized  our  spiritual  natures  that  we  have  been  able  to 
feel  the  power  of  the  Cross  even  when  our  lagging  intel¬ 
lects  have  been  wholly  unable  to  analyze  it.  It  is  indeed 
a  divine  self-expression  upon  human  sin.  It  is  at  once 
a  thunderclap  of  judgment  and  a  heart-break  of  love. 
And  it  stands  most  near  to  sin;  for  the  incarnate  Christ 
not  only  became  a  man,  but  He  became  a  member  of  our 
sin-ruined  race.  He  became  a  member  of  this  brotherhood, 
that  neither  was  nor  is  a  brotherhood,  and  in  which  no 
individual  could  possibly  live  the  brother  life.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  race  He  felt  emotions  of  moral  condemnation 
and  spoke  words  of  judgment  that  violated  His  love.  It 
does  not  matter  that  His  soul  was  as  white  as  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  God.  No  man  could  fully  live  a  brother’s  life  as 
a  member  of  a  race  such  as  ours.  Sin  is  inevitably  a  race¬ 
wide  confusion,  an  all-engulfing  tide  of  ruin.  Having 
come  into  such  a  ruined  race,  Christ  was  immediately 
involved  in  its  confusion,  and  therefore  also  in  its  sin,  its 
guilt,  its  penalty.  The  whole  consequence  was  inevitable 
from  the  first  moment  of  His  incarnation.  Death  sweeps 
like  a  tide  over  all  humanity  because  all  humanity  is  un- 
escapably  involved  in  the  devastating  havoc  of  sin.  This 
is  the  Incarnation.  There  is  not  one  touch  of  the  artificial 
in  it.  Our  death  became  Christ’s  death  when  He  became 
one  with  our  race.  Christ’s  penalty  becomes  our  penalty 
when  we  see  it  as  to  the  due  of  our  sin  and  accept  our 
release  in  its  costliness. 
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And  what  a  self-expression,  what  a  judgment,  the  Holy 
God  achieved  out  there  upon  Calvary!  When  the  Son 
of  God  upon  the  cross  accepted  death  He  lifted  up  divine 
judgment  upon  sin  into  supreme  emphasis.  He  expressed 
divine  judgment  more  adequately  than  could  have  been 
done  had  God  flung  every  ruined  son  of  Adam  out  into 
the  eternal  dark.  The  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  man’s 
sin  penalty  lifted  up  into  the  very  life  of  the  Triune  God. 
What  higher  or  deeper  moral  note  could  have  been  sound¬ 
ed  by  any  conceivable  expression  whatsoever? 

The  lonely  cry  of  the  Son  of  God  out  there  amid  the 
noonday  blackness  of  Calvary  speaks  of  a  far  deeper  pain 
than  that  of  mere  mortality.  The  church  has  always 
heard  in  it  a  depth  of  sorrow  quite  beyond  human  ken. 
In  that  moment  the  anguish  which  He  foretasted  in  Geth- 
semane  became  fully  His.  He  who  had  lived  in  the  un¬ 
broken  fellowship  of  His  Father  was  left  alone.  He  was 
the  sin  bearer  going  out  isolate  into  the  dark.  It  is  not 
artificial.  There  is  no  pretense.  The  Son  of  God  had 
become  really  identified  with  Adam’s  ruined  race,  its  with¬ 
ering  blight  of  sin,  its  guilt,  its  penalty,  its  death.  It  was 
real  to  the  Son.  It  was  real  to  the  Father.  It  was  vicar¬ 
ious,  and  yet  in  a  sense  it  was  His  own,  for  He  had 
come  so  near  us,  become  so  one  with  us,  that  all  our  deso¬ 
lation  belonged  to  Him.  And  so  He  took  our  sin,  our 
penalty,  and  for  one  awful  moment  there  was  separation 
within  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  Son  lost  His  Fa¬ 
ther.  The  Father  lost  His  Son.  The  extreme  depth  of 
the  penalty  of  sin — banishment — was  felt  within  the  Trin¬ 
ity.  The  Son  felt  it  upon  His  Cross,  the  Father  felt  it 
upon  His  Throne.  O,  the  agony  and  love,  the  love  and 
agony  of  man’s  redemption! 

The  Moral  Worth  of  the  Cross 

We  have  here  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  a  divine  moral 
self-expression  of  measureless  worth.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  divine  holiness  there  is  complete  self-propitiation. 
No  concentration  of  human  sin,  no  matter  how  great, 
could  possibly  outweigh  God’s  self-expression  in  judg¬ 
ment  there.  In  identifying  Himself  with  the  ruin  of  man’s 
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sinful,  broken  race,  feeling  our  guilt,  lifting  up  our  penalty 
into  His  own  divine  life,  God  utterly  judged  all  conceiv¬ 
able  sin.  God  can  experience  no  memory  of  sin,  whether 
of  heinous  individual  transgression  or  of  the  havoc  and 
falsity  of  the  whole  without  feeling  instantly  over  against 
it  the  moral  cost  of  His  Cross.  The  Cross  is  for  Him 
the  complete  resolution  of  every  emotion  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment.  The  fact  is,  it  satisfies  God  more  than  judgment 
would,  for  it  is  not  only  an  expression  of  the  divine  repro¬ 
bation  upon  sin;  but  it  is  also  an  expression  of  the  divine 
grace  and  compassion;  and  an  effective  move  in  salvation. 
It  both  utters  God  and  moves  man.  On  the  divine  side 
it  is  a  profound  personal  and  moral  satisfaction.  On  the 
human  side  it  is  an  effective  governmental  expediency, 
a  tremendous  moral  influence.  The  Cross  cries  out  that 
God  hates  sin  and  will  blast  it  from  His  presence.  The 
Cross  proclaims  God’s  love  even  in  the  midst  of  judgment. 
And  then  in  addition  the  Cross  moves  men  toward  salva¬ 
tion.  This  is  its  threefold  value  for  God:  it  utters  all  He 
feels  both  of  judgment  and  of  grace,  and  is  an  effective 
move  in  salvation. 

For  the  sinner  the  Cross  is  significant  in  its  expression 
both  of  grace  and  judgment  just  as  it  is  also  for  God. 
The  sinner  sees  God  in  the  Cross.  He  feels  the  solemn 
awfulness  of  sin.  He  feels  the  divine  winsomeness  of 
grace.  While  these  values  remain  isolate  and  apart  from 
himself  they  have  no  efficiency  for  him,  no  matter  how 
sufficient  that  may  be.  When,  however,  by  faith  he  be¬ 
comes  united  to  them;  when  he  takes  them  into  his  own 
life;  when  he  accepts  solidarity  with  Christ  until  he  sees 
Christ’s  pain  as  his  own  desert,  and  Christ’s  grace  and 
love  as  his  only  pride,  then  the  Cross  becomes  indeed  the 
answer  to  his  sin  history  and  the  promise  of  his  salvation. 

The  thing  we  are  constantly  missing  is  that  justifying 
faith  is  the  choice  of  solidarity  with  Christ;  and  the  re¬ 
generating  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  solidarity  with  Christ.  In  the  act  and  experience 
of  faith  the  sinner  becomes  consciously  one  with  his 
Savior.  Christ  becomes  an  inward  companion,  a  tender 
intuitive  presence.  He  is  our  peace,  our  glory,  our  con- 
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iidence.  Christ’s  suffering  can  no  longer  be  a  thing  apart 
from  him.  The  penalty  He  bore  for  us  is  as  sacredly 
near  as  if  we  had  borne  it  for  ourselves.  It  is  nearer, 
even  more  sacred. 

The  thing  we  are  constantly  missing  in  so  much  of  our 
thinking  is  that  personality  is  not  a  complete  idea.  The 
race  is  the  unity,  personality  is  but  a  fragment,  a  single 
petal  of  the  flower.  Similarly  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
salvation  does  not  contemplate  the  believer  as  being  loose¬ 
ly  associated  with  Christ,  but  as  having  become  organ¬ 
ically  one  with  Him.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  body, 
the  unifying  center,  by  relation  to  whom  we  are  related 
also  to  each  other.  Relation  to  Christ  is  as  essential  to 
the  individual  believer  as  relation  to  a  tree  is  to  all  its 
individual  leaves.  Christ  the  Head  and  we  the  body  are 
profoundly  one,  and  live  one  life.  Manifestly  in  our  phys¬ 
ical  bodies  it  is  not  significant  whether  the  head  or  the 
heart  experiences  pain,  the  whole  being  experiences  it  in 
either  circumstance.  And  it  is  the  same  with  Christ  and 
believers.  His  penalty  is  as  near  us  as  if  it  were  our 
own.  His  triumph  is  our  glory.  The  believer  has  become 
in  the  most  literal  sense  one  with  his  Redeemer.  Our 
wills  are  yielded.  Our  confidence  grasps  His  grace  and 
power;  our  glory  is  our  relationship  to  Him,  and  all  the 
little  pride  of  self  is  done. 

When  this  truth  of  our  solidarity  with  Christ  is  grasped; 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Christian  is  as  self-conscious 
of  Christ  as  he  is  of  himself,  then  we  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  deep  abiding  moral  meaning  of  Christ’s  penalty 
through  which  we  had  release.  Never  to  all  eternity  can 
sin  seem  trifling  to  us,  because  we  forever  see  it  in  Christ’s 
Cross.  And  never  to  all  eternity  can  the  memory  of  our 
sins  be  condemning  to  us,  because  we  always  see  them 
as  having  been  judged  in  that  precious  awful  Cross  that 
is  nearer  to  us  than  our  sins,  as  near  us  as  our  own  souls. 

Jesus  said  “1  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that 
sent  me”  (Jn.  8:16);  and  this  relation  between  Him  and 
the  Father  in  the  eternal  Trinity  is  to  be  ours  with  Him  in 
the  solidarity  of  salvation.  He  prayed  for  us  that  we 
might  be  thus  one  in  Him  as  He  is  one  in  God;  and  His  de- 
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scription  of  Christian  experience  was  that  it  was  an  inner 
realization  of  such  a  unity.  In  the  day  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given  ye  shall  know  this:  “1  in  the  Father,  ye  in  Me 
and  I  in  you”  (Jn.  14:20),  He  said.  Salvation  for  the 
New  Testament  is  not  something  that  we  do,  or  even  that 
we  do  with  divine  assistance;  it  is  the  energy  of  a  new  life 
which  we  experience  when  we  have  become  in  our  inner 
consciousness  so  deeply  united  to  Christ  that  the  language 
of  the  apostle  becomes  natural  to  us:  “I  am  crucified  with 
Christ;  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me:  and  the  life  which  now  I  live  in  the  flesh  1  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me”  (Gal.  2:20). 

The  failure  of  our  times  is  the  exaggeration  of  ourselves 
and  our  natural  resources.  This  emphasis  always  im¬ 
poverishes  the  Church.  The  glory  of  the  Reformation 
church  was  that  it  saw  Christ  and  his  grace  as  filling  the 
whole  horizon  of  life  and  history.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  church  of  the  martyr  centuries.  It  is  not  what  man  can 
do,  no  not  even  when  divinely  assisted.  It  is  what  Christ 
has  done  for  us  and  can  do  in  and  through  us  when  He 
is  lifted  up  in  all  the  glory  and  fullness  of  His  Deity,  in 
all  the  moral  passion  and  grace  of  His  Cross,  and  in  all 
the  omnipotence  of  His  resurrection.  We  are  suffering 
from  the  curse  of  a  magnified  humanity  and  a  reduced 
Savior.  We  must  reverse  both  the  emphasis  and  the  per¬ 
spective,  and  then  again  the  church  will  march  forth  mighty 
as  an  army  with  banners.  Our  reforms  have  failed.  Our 
educational  programmes  have  been  unfruitful.  Our  conse¬ 
cration  has  been  full  of  clamor  and  the  rush  of  action;  but 
without  abiding  results.  We  need  to  see  again  the  redeem¬ 
ing  Christ  of  the  ages;  the  Christ  who  is  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  unto  salvation;  the  Christ  who  is  sufficient 
for  every  need  of  sinful  men  and  of  this  confused  and 
broken  world;  the  Christ  who  said,  “Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  My  Church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it”  (Matt.  16:18).  We  need  to  see  this  Christ  and 
to  show  Him  forth.  This  is  the  answer.  This  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  ages  with  which  we  were  commissioned  and  for 
which  the  world  waits. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM  OF  JESUS 
By  James  D.  Rankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Every  thoughtful  person,  looking  upon  the  disorder, 
strife  and  bitterness  of  the  world,  must  recognize  the  need 
of  something  that  will  stabilize  society  and  strengthen  the 
spiritual  forces  which  make  for  righteousness.  The  unan¬ 
imity  with  which  thinking  people  are  turning  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  only  power  by  which  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  is  significant.  Dr.  Orchard,  in  his  book.  The 
Necessity  of  Christ,  says,  “The  thinking  of  men  and  the 
movements  of  the  time  are  running  toward  Christ.  .  .  .The 
world  cannot  be  saved  without  Christ.”  Gilbert  Murray, 
the  most  scholarly  and  influential  unbeliever  of  Great 
Britain,  said  a  few  years  ago,  “The  ethics  of  Nietzsche 
brought  on  the  war  and  only  Jesus  Christ  can  undo  its 
evil;  the  world  recognizes  its  need  of  Jesus  Christ  as  it 
never  did  before.”  G.  Bernard  Shaw  said,  “I  am  ready 
to  admit  that,  after  contemplating  the  world  and  human 
nature  for  sixty  years,  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  world's 
misery  but  the  way  Christ  would  use,  if  He  were  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  of  a  modern  practical  statesman.”  Many 
similar  testimonies  are  at  hand.  The  Christian  religion 
is  the  great  underlying  force  which  has  given  moral  vigor 
and  conquering  might  to  the  world  and  it  alone  can 
maintain  these. 


I 

Some  of  the  Underlying  Principles  of  Christ's 
Social  Order 

1.  The  Basal  Unit  of  Christ’s  Social  Order  is  the  In¬ 
dividual. 

He  came  in  the  era  of  Institutions.  Man  was  nothing; 
the  institution  was  everything.  Paganism  was  built  around 
the  idea  that  the  individual  existed  for  the  State  and  was 
valuable  only  as  he  gave  strength  thereto.  The  Jew  be¬ 
lieved  that  everything  existed  for  the  Church.  Between 
these  two,  the  individual  was  crushed. 
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Against  these  two  conceptions,  Jesus  launched  His 
kingdom,  based  upon  the  value  of  the  individual.  He 
taught  that  man  was  the  child  of  God  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  universe.  He  said  that  State 
and  Church  existed  for  the  individual  and  were  valuable 
only  as  they  served  him.  He  said,  they  were  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  not  the  rulers  of  man.  He  trampled  upon  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  wherever  they  infringed  upon 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

He  fronted  these  institutions  with  the  sovereign  indi¬ 
vidual  and  demanded  for  him  the  throne  they  had  usurped. 
He  asked,  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  It  was  a  startling 
valuation.  The  idea  was  revolutionary.  It  contradicted 
the  whole  genius  of  ancient  civilization  and  gave  birth 
to  a  new  civilization.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  deist,  said 
to  the  husband  of  George  Eliot,  “A  great  crisis,  in  the 
history  of  liberty,  came  at  the  Cross  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.”  He  saw  what  all  students  of  history  have  seen, 
that,  from  the  Cross,  there  went  out  a  new  civilization 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  individual. 

From  that  day,  the  idea  of  Jesus  marched  steadily  down 
the  centuries.  Sometimes  as  quietly  as  the  morning  comes 
or  the  harvest  ripens  and  sometimes  in  tumult  and  war, 
it  moved  through  the  world,  softening  the  heart  of  the 
Church  toward  the  poor;  imbuing  the  serf  with  the  sense  of 
his  right  to  himself  as  a  son  of  God;  enfranchising  woman; 
protecting  childhood;  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  ty¬ 
rant  hands;  expressing  itself  in  constitutions  and  bills  of 
rights;  transferring  sovereignty  from  the  king  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  expressed  in  representative  government;  thundering 
from  the  pulpits  of  Savonarola  in  Florence  and  Calvin  in 
Geneva;  nailing  its  immortal  theses  to  the  cathedral  door 
at  Wittenberg;  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers  at 
Plymouth  Rock;  writing  itself  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation;  pulsing 
in  the  missionary  crusades  of  the  modern  church — mile¬ 
stones  on  the  way  to  the  time  when 
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“The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer  and  fho  battle  flags 
are  furled 

In  the  parliament  of  men,  the  federation  of  the  world.” 

2.  The  stability  of  Christ's  Social  Order  depends  upon 
spiritual  character  rather  than  material  attainment. 

Social  stability  inheres  in  moral  rather  than  material 
qualities.  The  downfall  of  civilization  has  always  followed 
the  loss  of  moral  control.  Jesus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  social  order  in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  it.  He  said  to  Nicodemus,  asking  con¬ 
cerning  His  Kingdom.  “Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  thoughtful  student  of  history  will  note  a  marked 
distinction  at  this  point  between  Jesus  and  other  social 
reformers.  The  latter  try  to  uplift  society  by  improving 
outward  conditions.  Jesus  sought  this  result  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  people.  He  knew  that  a  perfect 
social  state  could  no  more  be  created  from  imperfect  peo¬ 
ple  than  a  marble  house  could  be  built  of  mud.  There 
have  been  many  civilizations  in  the  world,  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Arabian,  but  all  had  one  vital 
defect,  there  was  in  them  no  power  to  change  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  constituting  them.  Social  conditions  will 
never  be  right  until  the  people  are  right.  Change  the 
atoms  and  you  change  the  mass.  Perfect  the  parts  and 
the  whole  will  be  complete.  Since  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  world  has  been  flooded  with  proposed 
millenniums,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  annihilation  of 
the  individual  to  unlimited  license.  Most  of  them  ran 
smoothly  on  paper,  but  all  failed  in  practice  because  they 
had  no  power  to  change  the  character  of  the  people.  He 
who  seeks  a  remedy  for  social  evils  by  any  plan  that  over¬ 
looks  the  spiritual  transformation  of  the  people,  errs  by 
the  whole  diameter  of  human  nature.  The  ills  of  society 
cannot  be  removed  by  machinery.  The  forces  that  regen¬ 
erate  men  are  spiritual  and  not  material.  The  soul  of 
reform  is  the  reform  of  the  soul. 
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But  Christ's  teachings  were  social  as  well  as  individual. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  expressed  it,  “God  and  one  man  can 
constitute  any  other  religion,  but  it  requires  God  and  two 
men  to  make  Christianity.”  Christ’s  social  conception  was 
expressed  in  the  phrase,  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  which 
meant  the  complete  penetration  of  the  social  life  by  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Hebrew  prophets  declared  that  the  nation 
was  a  great  moral  person,  responsible  to  God  for  its 
conduct — rewarded  for  righteousness  and  punished  for  sin. 
The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  an  illustration. 
They  unroll  the  whole  sweep  of  Hebrew  history  before 
us  like  the  moving  pictures  of  today,  holding  each  king 
just  long  enough  to  announce,  “This  king  did  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  the  kingdom  was  strengthened, 
this  one  did  wrong  and  the  kingdom  was  weakened.” 

The  prophets  sleep  but  their  message  is  the  philosophy 
of  history.  There  is  a  moral  gravitation  which  chains  to 
eternal  granite  every  upright  structure  and  pulls  down 
every  leaning  tower.  The  nation,  or  the  social  order, 
which  forgets  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  marching  to  its  tomb.  Civilization  must  be  built 
upon  moral  granite  if  it  is  to  endure.  Social  stability  in¬ 
heres  in  social  virtue.  For  six  thousand  years,  they  have 
tried  to  build  enduring  empires  on  godless  foundations. 
It  has  been  no  hurried  trial.  They  have  lacked  no  human 
skill.  Solon.  Pythagoras  and  Lycurgus  have  given  laws. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  have  build- 
ed  empires.  Mind  and  muscle  have  done  their  best,  but 
all  in  vain.  Nothing  propped  with  wrong  is  eternal. 

3.  The  inequalities  of  Society  furnish  not  a  chance  for 
exploitation  but  an  opportunity  for  service. 

Jesus  taught  that  as  the  children  of  God,  all  people  were 
essentially  equal.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  equality 
in  capacity  or  attainment,  but  that  so  far  as  law  and  usage 
can  make  it,  all  shall  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of 
life  and  an  equitable  share  of  its  rewards.  Men  are  dif¬ 
ferently  endowed.  Brain  and  brawn  will  count.  Industry 
will  be  rewarded  and  indolence  punished.  This  will  pro- 
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ducc  inequalities.  These  are  to  be  used  in  service  and 
not  in  mastery. 

Christ’s  inaugural  address  concerned  itself  largely  with 
the  uplift  of  the  poor  and  the  emancipation  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  It  was  given  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Hebrew 
year  of  jubilee,  thus  bringing  the  underlying  principles  of 
that  institution  over  into  the  new  order  which  He  was 
establishing.  The  Hebrew  system  was  very  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  the  weaker  classes.  This  dominant  trait  so  re¬ 
acted  on  their  theology  that  the  championship  of  the  weak 
became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  their  God. 
He  was  called  the  husband  of  the  widow,  the  father  of 
the  orphan,  the  protector  of  the  stranger,  the  guardian 
of  the  helpless.  The  prophets  were  always  the  champions 
of  the  poor.  By  bringing  these  principles  over  into  His 
program  as  His  guiding  principle,  Jesus  laid  them  forever 
upon  His  followers. 

We  meet  here  the  eternal  distinction  between  the  pagan 
and  the  Christian  conception  of  society.  The  pagan  con¬ 
ception  makes  the  ruling  class  superior  to  those  ruled. 
All  privileges  are  for  the  favored  few  who  exploit  the 
toiling  millions.  Against  this  idea,  the  prophets  and  Jesus 
hurled  their  keenest  invectives.  Jesus  declared  that  the 
universe  was  built  upon  the  law  of  love  with  service  as 
its  expression.  Paganism  taught  that  the  supreme  purpose 
of  life  was  to  get;  Christ  taught  that  it  was  to  give. 

The  ideal  of  paganism  was  acquisition,  the  ideal  of 
Christ  was  contribution.  The  pagan  conception  of  life  is 
to  be  served;  the  Christian  conception  is  to  serve.  Jesus 
illustrated  this  principle  when  He  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples  to  teach  them  the  law  of  His  Kingdom.  Do  not 
lose  the  point  here.  He  said  in  substance,  "Ye  call  me 
Master,  and  rightly,  and  I,  being  your  Master,  have  wash¬ 
ed  your  feet  to  teach  you  what  constitutes  true  master¬ 
ship.”  This  is  the  point  in  the  whole  transaction.  He 
performed  this  lowly  act,  because  He  was  their  Master. 
He  did  it  to  teach  them  that  power  was  a  debtor  to  weak¬ 
ness.  In  this  act.  He  enshrined  in  a  form,  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  the  principle  of  true  kinghood  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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The  man  who  takes  out  of  the  world  more  than  he  puts 
into  it,  is  a  parasite.  He  who  sees  in  the  weakness  of 
others  an  opportunity  to  help,  is  practicing  Christianity, 
whatever  his  creed  may  be. 

This  principle  applies  to  the  individual  and  to  the  social 
organization.  God  has  not  one  law  for  the  individual 
and  one  for  the  combination  of  individuals,  any  more  than 
He  has  one  law  of  gravitation  for  the  pebble  on  the  beach 
and  another  for  the  planet  in  the  sky.  There  is  no  moral 
law  which  applies  to  boys  trading  marbles,  but  not  to  na¬ 
tions  trading  territory.  There  are  not  different  laws  for 
boys  fighting  with  their  fists  and  for  capital  and  labor 
struggling  over  wages,  or  nations  battling  for  territory. 

That  which  makes  a  country  great,  is  its  contribution 
to  the  world.  Not  what  she  got  from  her  fields  and  her 
seas,  but  the  art  and  the  literature  and  the  philosophy 
which  she  gave  to  the  world  constituted  the  greatness  of 
Greece.  Not  the  conquests  she  made,  but  the  laws  which 
she  gave  the  world  and  the  roads  she  builded  for  the 
chariots  of  civilization,  made  Rome  great.  Not  her  wealth 
or  learning,  or  her  power,  but  the  men  and  the  Man, 
whom  she  gave  to  the  world,  made  Palestine  great.  Strength 
is  a  debtor  to  weakness.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  to  the  organization.  Every  corporation,  mine, 
mill,  store  and  bank  should  be  a  training  school  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  employed  therein. 

II. 

The  Church  is  the  Executive  of  Christ  to  Build 
His  Social  Order 

When  leaving  the  earth,  Christ  breathed  upon  His  dis¬ 
ciples  and  said,  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you.”  The  Church  is  to  teach  His  social  principles 
to  men,  and  by  its  influence  seek  to  realize  them  among 
men.  It  is  to  place  under  society  a  moral  foundation.  Its 
work  is  fundamental^ — fundamental  to  business,  because 
it  creates  honesty  and  integrity  without  which  business 
cannot  be  conducted;  fundamental  to  the  nation,  because 
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it  creates  moral  stability  without  which  the  nation  cannot 
endure;  fundamental  to  the  social  order,  because  by  its 
message  of  love,  brotherhood  and  service,  it  replaces  the 
pagan  by  the  Christian  ideal. 

The  Church  has  a  mighty  task  laid  upon  its  shoulders 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  in  the  old  half-hearted  way  in 
which  we  have  battled  with  sin  in  the  past.  The  social 
unrest  of  today  is  both  a  menace  and  an  opportunity. 
The  world  is  molten,  and  the  forces  of  evil  may  soon 
stamp  upon  it  the  pagan  conception,  or  the  Church  may 
stamp  upon  it  the  ideal  of  Christ.  The  Church  must  hold 
before  the  broken  world  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Christ.  It 
must  restore  the  kingdom  of  service,  which  He  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  world  of  His  day;  it  must  see  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  not  broken  tables;  it  must  re¬ 
place  hate  by  love.  With  a  unanimity  never  before  known, 
the  leaders  of  public  thought  are  looking  to  the  Church 
with  its  message  of  love  and  service  as  the  only  hope 
for  the  present.  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  lawless¬ 
ness  and  Bolshevism,  it  will  be  saved  alone  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  In  these  days  of  stress  and  confusion,  it 
must  lead  the  world  back  to  Jesus  Christ.  No  stable  civ¬ 
ilization  can  develop  apart  from  Him.  He  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce  right  relations  between  man  and  man.  The  mind 
staggers  before  the  mystery  of  an  incarnate  God,  but  it 
finds  neither  rest  nor  peace  until  it  bows  in  worship  before 
One  who  is  both  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man.  He  who 
does  not  take  a  Divine  Christ  into  the  strife  and  unrest 
of  the  world,  goes  empty-handed.  No  painted  Christ  can 
speak  peace  to  the  battling  forces  of  society.  Take  from 
us  what  you  will,  but  do  not  mock  us  with  a  Christ  of 
straw. 

The  message  which  the  world  supremely  needs  is  not 
social  or  political,  but  spiritual.  We  have  learned  that 
force,  world-wide  commerce,  international  treaties  and  the 
mastery  of  material  things  will  not  save  society.  Ideals 
determine  history.  It  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  hold  up 
the  ideals  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  never  needed  more 
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than  now  a  spiritual  basis  under  its  social  life.  The  spirit- 
ual  must  control  the  material.  By  the  gift  of  religion,  the 
Church  must  prepare  men  for  the  gifts  of  science.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  material  and  intellectual 
advance  be  matched  by  spiritual  and  moral  control.  The 
downfall  of  all  past  civilizations  has  resulted  from  moral 
corruption.  Civilization  has  never  failed  to  go  down  when 
the  morals  of  the  people  have  crumbled.  Nations  have 
always  rotted  to  their  doom,  when  the  purity  of  the  family 
and  the  integrity  of  the  people  were  disregarded  and 
wealth  and  power  and  indulgence  became  the  ideal.  The 
value  of  our  machinery  may  be  doubted,  unless  it  is  spirit¬ 
ually  controlled.  The  crumbling  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
looking  down  on  the  degraded  descendants  of  Socrates 
and  Plato:  the  guillotine,  following  hard  on  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.;  and  the  World  War  and  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  Sovietism,  following  the  glorious  intellectual  and 
material  advancement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  speak  in 
unmistakable  terms  of  the  folly  of  divorcing  culture  and 
religion.  These  teach  that  the  Parliament  of  Men  and 
the  Federation  of  the  World  will  not  come  through  polit¬ 
ical  alliances,  national  treaties  or  scientific  culture. 

The  Church  was  divinely  appointed  to  guide  the  world 
and  cannot  shirk  her  duty  now.  It  is  hers  to  dethrone 
injustice  and  enthrone  righteousness  and  she  dare  not 
shut  her  eyes  when  wrong  is  climbing  to  the  throne  or 
hold  her  peace  when  right  is  going  to  the  wall.  She  is 
doing  her  divinely  appointed  work  just  as  truly  when  try¬ 
ing  to  adjust  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other  as  when 
leading  a  soul  to  the  Cross.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Christ  spirit  on  earth  and  should  be  the  first  to  challenge 
social  injustice  and  to  rally  the  moral  forces  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  anything  that  threatens  the  right  of  the 
weak.  There  is  no  sublimer  conception  of  the  Church 
than  that  which  thinks  of  her  as  standing  among  men 
bearing  testimony  against  wrong,  injustice  and  falsehood, 
never  silent  when  she  ought  to  speak,  never  neutral  when 
right  and  wrong  are  battling  and  human  interests  are  im¬ 
perilled.  She  is  a  trustee  of  social  righteousness  and  has 
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no  right  to  ignore  the  social  struggles  and  controversies 
amid  which  her  lot  is  cast. 

The  church  must  struggle  for  a  better  environment  in 
which  regenerated  individuals  may  live.  It  is  short-sighted 
to  work  for  the  transformation  of  the  individual  and  be 
indifferent  to  the  death  traps  that  are  put  in  his  way. 
It  is  foolish  to  plead  with  people  to  walk  "the  sawdust 
trail”,  and  the  next  day,  turn  them  out  to  walk  streets 
crowded  with  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  You 
cannot  care  for  the  soul  and  ignore  the  things  that  mould 
the  soul.  The  sweatshop,  the  slums,  the  unhealthy  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  exhausting  hours  of  labor,  drinking  and  war 
must  be  swept  away  from  the  ascending  pathway  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Every  movement  for  the  protection  of  childhood 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  weak  must  receive  her  aid. 
So  far  as  class  distinction  goes,  she  knows  no  submerged 
tenth  and  inflated  Four  Hundred.  She  must  support  the 
employer  when  justice  lies  with  him,  and  the  employee 
when  it  lies  with  him,  and  yet,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  she  is 
the  champion  of  the  poor. 

The  way  is  dark,  men  are  like  "an  infant  crying  in  the 
night,  an  infant  crying  for  the  light.”  For  what  purpose 
did  Christ  promise  the  Church  His  abiding  presence,  but 
to  fit  her  to  solve  these  problems  and  realize  His  program 
for  men.  Because  she  has  been  divinely  appointed  for 
this  work,  society  has  a  right  to  demand  her  help.  She 
never  faced  a  greater  peril  or  a  greater  opportunity.  Let 
her  assume  the  leadership  that  belongs  to  her  by  divine 
appointment  and,  in  the  name  of  righteousness,  demand 
equity  for  all,  and  she  will  enter  an  era  of  power  and 
influence  unparalleled  in  her  history.  Let  her  lead  the 
forces  that  are  struggling  for  a  juster  organization  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  masses  will  rally  to  her,  and  she  will  write 
one  of  the  proudest  chapters  of  human  history.  This  is 
one  of  "the  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  its 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.”  In  saving  others,  she  will  save 
herself.  Any  organization  becomes  narrow  unless  lifted  out 
of  the  old  groove  again  and  again  by  new  movements 
which  face  toward  the  heights.  Grooves  narrow  as  they 
deepen.  A  groove  and  a  grave  differ  only  in  length. 
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All  that  lives,  moves.  That  which  does  not  advance  is 
left  behind.  The  Church  is  doomed  which  sets  her  face 
to  the  past.  It  is  a  sin  to  be  blind  to  the  message  of  God 
written  on  the  gates  of  the  morning.  It  is  folly  to  treas¬ 
ure  the  broken  shells  from  which  winged  truth  has  gone 
to  soar  in  the  sky.  The  Church  can  no  more  crowd  her 
duty  for  today  into  the  methods  of  yesterday  than  you 
could  crowd  a  proud  eagle  into  its  cast-ofF  shell,  or  rock 
a  man  in  childhood’s  cradle.  The  unrest  that  is  sweeping 
the  world  today,  is  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  civilization 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  lead  that  civilization 
in  the  realization  of  the  program  which  He  committed  to 
her. 

The  present  social  crisis  requires  a  conserving  of  the 
Church’s  power  through  the  unifying  of  her  forces. 

In  His  great  intercessory  prayer,  Jesus  asked  that  His 
followers  might  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  He  had  been  sent  by  God.  He  there  conditioned 
the  conversion  of  the  world  upon  the  unity  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  shall  all 
be  gathered  into  one  great  denomination,  but  it  certainly 
forbids  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  that  has  too  often  char¬ 
acterized  the  different  branches  of  the  Church  in  the  past, 
and  the  overlapping  of  work  and  the  consequent  neglect¬ 
ing  of  needy  fields  so  often  seen  in  the  present.  Cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  our  time.  In  the  face  of  our  present 
social  crisis,  it  is  treason  to  weaken  our  efforts  by  de¬ 
nominational  overlapings  and  rivalry. 

The  Scriptures  reveal  the  multiplication  of  power  which 
comes  through  cooperation  by  saying  that  in  spiritual  work 
“One  shall  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
flight.”  That  means  that  cooperation  multiplies  power  five 
times.  Forces  which,  when  acting  alone,  are  impotent,  are 
resistless  when  united.  A  twisted  rope  has  more  strength 
than  the  sum  of  its  strands.  It  was  Schiller  who  said, 
“Divide  the  thunder  into  single  tones,  and  it  becomes  a 
lullaby  for  children.  But  send  it  forth  in  one  quick  peal 
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and  the  royal  sound  will  shake  the  heavens.”  If  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  would  unite,  they 
could  enthrone  every  right  and  uncrown  every  wrong.  If 
they  would  combine  their  forces,  there  is  not  a  form  of 
social  or  national  iniquity  that  would  not  disappear  before 
the  sweep  of  their  resistless  momentum.  In  the  face  of  our 
present  social  crisis,  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Churches  are  Satanic. 
When  the  Orient  stands  hungry-hearted  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  industrial  society  of  Christendom  is  driving  on 
the  rocks,  it  is  treason  to  Christ  to  waste  money  and 
workers  in  overlapping  fields. 


THE  FAITH  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
By  Rev.  Richard  K.  Morton.  S.  T.  M. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Few  satisfactory  volumes  on  the  religious  faith  of  Shake- 
speare  have  appeared  in  any  language.  Much  misunder¬ 
standing  therefore  exists  concerning  it.  After  a  rather 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  volumes  in  several  great 
libraries  bearing  on  this  topic.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
whole  matter  needs  the  attention  of  competent  and  unbiased 
scholarship.  At  this  time  I  can  touch  on  only  a  few  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  in  a  rather  rambling  way. 

Let  us  first  make  a  few  general  observations  concerning 
Shakespeare,  before  turning  to  the  opinions  of  others  more 
competent  to  deal  with  his  work.  Shakespeare,  in  the  first 
place,  was  not  religiously  or  politically  biased  in  any  ex¬ 
treme  way.  He  had  small  interest  in  any  kind  of 
evangelism,  missionary  work,  or  moral  exhortations.  By 
education,  experience,  and  inclination  he  was  unfitted  to 
form  any  kind  of  systematic  theology.  He  is  a  sympathetic 
lover  of  all  mankind.  His  religion  is  rooted  in  the  nature, 
the  needs,  and  the  hopes  of  the  average  man.  He  never 
thinks  in  sheer  abstractions  divorced  from  actual  human 
experience.  He  is  a  humanist  in  many  respects,  a  man  free 
from  the  limitations  of  belonging  to  restricting  organizations. 
He  is  not  a  militant  reformer.  He  is  neither  illiterate  nor 
learned.  He  is  not  eccentric  religiously  or  socially. 

In  his  time  dramatic  work  had  long  since  been  divorced 
from  its  original  organic  connections  with  the  Church. 
Players  were  often  ostracized  from  church  circles.  The 
Puritan  attitude  of  course  much  increased  the  disapproval 
of  play-actors.  But  Shakespeare  was  a  regular  attendant 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  apparently  tacitly  accepted 
its  teachings  and  polity.  In  his  era  English  editions  of  the 
Bible  had  recently  been  issued  and  therefore  had  been  read 
by  the  common  people.  Many  phrases  soon  passed  into 
common  speech.  The  Shifting  religious  policy  of  the 
Crown,  too.  made  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  deal  with  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  While  I  have  no  time  to  give  all  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  these  statements.  I  feel  that  the  following  are  true 
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facts.  Shakespeare’s  works  contain  many  references  to 
Scripture,  but  I  think  that  these  are  insufficient  to  enable  us 
to  call  him  in  any  sense  a  Bible  student.  I  think  that  he 
rather  picked  up  the  phrases  and  ideas  from  the  people. 
He  refers  to  relatively  few  Bible  stories,  and  his  references 
are  often  inaccurate.  1  have  consulted  many  books  dealing 
with  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  the  Bible,  and  every  one  has 
included  many  passages  which  show  only  distant  or  dubious 
relations  to  Bible  texts.  The  tendency  toward  thorough¬ 
ness  has  resulted  in  overzealousness.  The  compiler  has 
often  read  his  own  ideas  back  into  Shakespeare’s  time. 
This  is  a  serious  fault  with  many  books  published  during 
the  last  century — they  invariably  look  for  evidences  in 
Shakespeare  of  their  own  theological  notions  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  construct  a  wholly  unwarranted  and  inconsistent  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  unknown  to  Shakespeare  himself.  I  very 
much  doubt,  moreover,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays 
or  molded  his  characters  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
dealing  with  great  moral  or  religious  questions.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  everything  we  know  of  his  life  and 
career.  Of  course  myriad  passages  are  beautiful  and  show 
spiritual  and  religious  and  moral  power;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  Shakespeare  was  therefore  a  moral 
and  religious  philosopher  promulgating  a  definite  system  of 
ideas  by  means  of  the  drama.  He  was  a  master  adapter  of 
plays;  he  understood  mankind;  he  understood  life.  He 
deals  with  great  human  problems — problems  of  the  mind, 
the  heart,  the  soul — but  never  with  a  hint  of  definite  moral 
teaching.  In  seeking  the  evidence  for  Christian  teachings 
in  Shakespeare  we  overlook  the  non-Christian  elements. 
Looking  at  several  characters  as  Christians,  we  see  at  once 
that  they  would  act  quite  differently  many  times,  if  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  real  Christians. 

If,  moreover,  we  read  some  of  the  old  morality  or  mystery 
plays  we  see  how  vastly  superior  Shakespeare  is.  In  them 
various  Bible  stories  or  theological  notions  were  dramatized 
in  what  is  to  us  often  an  amusing  or  ridiculous  manner. 
They  aim  to  teach  Christian  doctrine,  they  personify  such 
qualities  as  that  of  Wisdom,  etc.  The  Towneley,  Coventry, 
and  Chester  plays  or  mysteries  are  perhaps  the  most 
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famous.  But  when  we  read  the  plays  of  some  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  contemporaries,  such  as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Peele, 
Greene,  Lodge,  or  Nash,  we  at  once  see  how  much  more 
of  spiritual  content  Shakespeare  has.  He  has  carried  great 
ideas  up  into  a  realm  where  they  are  not  preachy  or 
biased.  He  is  universal;  he  has  greater  perspective.  He 
has  studied  men  more  than  books;  he  has  struggled  with  the 
problems  of  life  more  than  those  of  theological  speculation. 

Dr.  George  Morrison’s  book  on  Christ  in  Shapespeare  to 
my  mind  falls  into  the  error  of  finding  an  ordered  system 
of  theology  and  moral  teaching  where  none  was  intended 
by  the  playwright.  Shakespeare  was  indifferent  to  the 
printing  of  his  plays;  many  were  patched  up  hurriedly  for 
stage  presentations.  Shakespeare  retains  the  belief  in  ghosts, 
specters,  superstitions,  etc.  Morrison  is  right,  however,  in 
pointing  out  Shakespeare’s  belief  in  the  reality,  providence, 
and  supremacy  of  God.  Of  course  he  does  not,  like  so 
many,  exalt  God  at  the  great  expense  of  the  dignity  of 
mankind.  The  plays  recognize  the  problem  of  evil,  the 
sin  and  unworthiness  and  injustice  in  this  world,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  temptation,  the  supreme  worth  of  love,  the 
tragedy  of  human  vices. 

Shakespeare  is  excellent  at  epigrammatic  dialogue  and 
clever  repartee.  He  does  not  shrink  from  including  what 
to  us  are  extremely  spicy  remarks.  He  is  no  prude.  He 
often  stresses  the  values  of  love  and  marriage,  and  is  in 
no  sense  an  ascetic.  He  has  a  profound  respect  for  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  world  to  dwell  in  chaste  se¬ 
clusion  for  spiritual  meditations,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  man 
who  is  out  in  the  world  taking  it  as  it  comes,  enduring  it 
and  repelling  its  hatred,  disappointments,  sorrows,  and 
temptations.  There  is  extremely  little  in  his  work  that 
suggests  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  He  also  ap¬ 
parently  holds  dearly  to  the  divine  right  of  righteous  kings 
and  recognizes  the  high  and  honored  positions  of  kings 
and  dukes.  Probably  he  favored  the  control  by  his  King 
of  religious  as  well  as  secular  matters.  Seldom  does  he 
bring  in  at  any  length  any  theological  beliefs  or  any  re¬ 
ligious  customs  of  his  time. 
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Death  to  him  is  probably  considered  as  a  sleep.  Pass¬ 
ages  conflict  on  this  point,  but  there  are  very  few  strong 
indications  of  faith  in  immortality  and  a  future  life.  With¬ 
out  thinking  deeply  on  them,  he  probably  never  tried  to 
reconcile  what  he  felt  in  his  own  mind  with  the  traditional 
notions  he  had  carried  with  him  since  childhood  as  a  part 
of  his  education.  He  saw  people  before  he  saw  institutions; 
he  saw  the  issues  of  individual  human  lives  before  he  saw 
the  issues  which  confront  society  as  a  whole.  He  was  no 
reformer  or  separatist  or  scorner  of  traditions.  He  saw 
human  degradation  without  disgust.  He  noted  human  in¬ 
justice  without  bitterness.  He  beheld  human  weakness 
without  contempt. 

The  sermon  was  prominent  in  his  time,  and  it,  with  the 
Prayer-Book  and  the  Bible,  furnished  him  doubtless  with 
many  of  his  religious  ideas  which  were  so  marvelously  re¬ 
molded  in  his  own  great  brain. 

Shakespeare  would  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  that 
culture  is  the  study  of  perfection,  and  that  the  whole  of 
experience  is  valuable.  He  would  also  agree  that  the  ideal 
of  human  perfection  is  "an  inward  spiritual  activity,  having 
for  its  characteristics  increased  sweetness,  increased  light, 
increased  life,  and  increased  sympathy."  With  Schopen¬ 
hauer  he  would  say:  “It  is  what  a  man  has  thought  out 
directly  for  himself  that  alone  has  true  value."  With 
Edmund  Burke  he  would  oppose  those  of  whom  it  may  be 
said:  “By  hating  vices  too  much,  they  come  to  love  men 
too  little."  Like  Montaigne,  he  would  not  assure  virtue  to 
man  by  making  him  impotent  to  do  wrong.  He  would  not 
condemn  human  appetites  —  he  would  control  them.  He 
would  not  remove  all  that  is  evil  and  unworthy  from  the 
world;  he  would  be  the  trimuphant  victor  over  it  all.  With 
Montaigne  he  would  say:  “It  is  the  happy  living,  not  the 
happy  dying,  that  makes  man’s  happiness  in  this  world.” 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  have  time  now  to  compile  all  of 
Shakespeare's  beliefs.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  simply  a 
few  of  them  at  random.  Only  pagans  seem  to  have  any 
real  hope  for  the  world  to  come.  Very  frequently,  in  plays 
dealing  with  periods  before  the  Christian  era,  Shakespeare 
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has  superimposed  upon  them  Christian  notions,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  many  striking  anachronisms;  but  these  cause  the 
simplicity  and  elemental  character  of  his  own  religious 
beliefs  to  stand  out  in  all  the  clearer  relief.  He  suppresses 
the  optimistic  ideas  on  a  glorious  future  world  which  are 
in  North’s  "Plutarch,”  one  of  his  sources.  Since  the  idea 
of  revenge  by  an  individual  in  this  life  for  some  wrong  is 
so  strong  in  several  plays,  he  could  not  leave  the  matter 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  world.  Several  times  this 
other  world  is  a  matter  of  jest — with  Hamlet,  Falstaff,  and 
Richard,  for  example.  We  may  note,  too,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  deals  with  witches,  ghosts,  demons,  gods,  angels, 
etc.,  and  that  often  heaven  is  a  vague  place  of  bliss,  the 
dwelling  place  of  God  and  the  spirits.  Also  there  are 
saints  and  purgatory.  Apparently  God’s  justice  is  to  be 
somehow  vindicated.  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  all.  Adam  fell  from  grace,  and  thus  comes 
original  sin.  "All  souls  were  forfeit  once."  Satan  is  king 
of  hell.  Shortly  I  shall  again  refer  to  more  beliefs. 

George  Seibel,  in  his  Religion  of  Shakespeare,  brings  out 
some  important  points.  In  a  time  of  dogmatics,  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  says,  is  no  dogmatist.  In  a  time  of  controversy, 
he  is  no  controversialist.  The  newly  translated  English 
Bible  was  for  a  time  the  dominant  national  book.  The  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  Puritanism  was  clearly  distasteful  to  Shakespeare. 
He  would  dislike  its  regulation  of  the  whole  of  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  fixed  laws.  There  are  surprisingly  few  religious 
ideas  in  Shakespeare  which  are  developed  to  any  length. 
There  is  little  indeed  of  religion  in  the  sonnets. 

The  phrasing  of  his  last  will  and  testament  shows 
nothing  but  an  acquiescence  in  the  use  of  the  customary 
forms  for  such  a  document.  It  begins:  "First,  I  commend 
my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping  and 
assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting,  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made.”  Shakespeare 
made  no  religious  bequests.  His  epitaph,  of  little  religious 
significance,  reads: 
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“Good  friend,  for  Jesus’  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here: 

Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 

And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.” 

With  regard  to  churchmen,  Shakespeare  often  portrays 
the  higher  ofRcials  as  corrupt,  weak,  vacillating,  autocratic, 
or  tyrannical,  but  the  humble  friars,  etc.,  are  invariably 
noble  characters.  He  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  those 
who  stand  in  the  world  for  religion  and  yet  are  corrupt 
and  evil  at  heart,  or  hypocritical.  The  death-bed  scenes  are 
agnostic,  but  there  are  many  noble  and  sincere  prayers  in 
the  plays.  No  office  or  service  of  the  church  is  belittled. 
He  could  not  measure  religion  by  creeds  and  dogmas,  for 
he  had  too  much  regard  for  the  utilitarian  test,  and  thus 
looked  more  at  the  conduct  of  man.  Nor  could  he  mock 
cruelly  at  the  beliefs  of  others  or  persecute  his  fellow  men 
because  of  them.  We  cannot  put  on  him  the  robes  of 
ecclesiastical,  public,  or  academic  office,  for  he  is  more  at 
home  in  the  changing  garb  of  the  busy  actor.  We  can¬ 
not  put  into  his  mouth  the  words  of  pedant,  missionary, 
ruthless  protagonist  of  some  cause,  or  moral  teacher.  We 
cannot  read  into  his  plays  with  justice  the  arguments  of 
systematic  theologian  or  moral  reformer.  “All  the  gener¬ 
ations  of  history  came  trooping  down  the  starry  corridors 
of  time  to  bring  him  pebbles  and  pearls  for  the  mosaic  of 
his  dreams,”  wrote  Mr.  Seibel.  And  again:  “His  brain  was 
like  a  port  to  which  the  golden  galleons  of  the  past  carried 
their  cargoes  of  thought  from  all  the  brains  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  able  to  assimilate  them  all  because  he 
epitomized  them  all.  He  was  the  Man.”  His  dramatic 
fortunes  were  “not  all  in  one  bottom  trusted.” 

John  Masefield  has  written  one  of  the  best  dissertations 
on  our  present  subject.  “Some  have  written  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  religious  man,”  he  writes.  “Others 
have  written  to  prove  that  among  other  things  he  was 
drunk,  mad,  a  thief,  illiterate,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  Italian, 
French,  German,  Bacon,  Essex,  Oxford,  a  soldier,  a  sailor, 
a  lawyer,  a  butcher,  and  a  schoolmaster.  I  believe  that  he 
was  an  English  poet  of  a  great  and  beautiful  mind,  who 
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held  to  no  religion  save  that  of  humanity  and  his  own  great 
nature.” 

It  would  take  much  time  and  space  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Shakespeare’s  beliefs  as  they  are  revealed  here 
and  there  in  the  text  of  his  plays.  1  want  to  give  you  now 
some  statistics  which,  so  far  as  my  researches  indicate, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  books  on  the  subject.  We  can 
learn  much  about  our  poet’s  religion  by  simply  going 
through  the  plays  and  noting  all  religious  words.  In  these 
data  I  include  the  play  entitled  The  Two  Kinsmen,  written 
by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher. 

The  following  are  the  most  frequently  occurring  terms 
and  the  number  of  times  they  appear;  heaven,  867;  hell, 
172;  God,  856;  devil,  275;  soul,  550;  sin,  201;  conscience, 
130;  angel,  84;  gods,  400;  evil,  64.  Others  hardly  less 
common  are  as  follows:  vow,  104;  chapel,  11;  goddess,  34; 
penitence,  13;  priest,  62;  nun,  11;  altar,  22;  temple,  19; 
benison,  4;  Jove,  94;  Jupiter,  33;  Apollo,  17;  Juno,  17;  friar, 
16;  fiend,  53;  Lord,  115;  death,  77;  holy,  162;  pray,  235; 
repent,  32;  bless,  71;  church,  83;  mercy,  71;  oath,  116; 
damn  or  damnation,  63;  amen,  78;  saint,  43;  marry  (an 
oath),  208. 

In  the  data  just  given  different  forms  of  the  word  men¬ 
tioned  are  included.  For  example,  in  the  term  “bless”  are 
included  mentions  of  “blessed,”  “blessing,”  etc. 

Now  let  us  note  the  occurrence  of  Bible  terms  or  the 
names  of  Bible  characters  or  events:  Adam,  14;  Cain,  7; 
Eve,  7;  Laban,  2;  prodigal,  6;  Gentile,  Hagar,  Jacob,  2; 
Abram,  4;  Scripture,  5;  Holy  Writ,  2;  sacred  writ,  Bible, 
Book,  2;  Beelzebub,  3;  Judas,  11;  Nebuchadnezzar,  Herod, 
8;  Job,  2;  Samson,  6;  Solomon,  Joshua,  Noah,  4;  Pharaoh, 
2;  Jerusalem,  5;  Holy  Land,  5;  Holy  Sabbath,  Sunday,  5; 
cherubin,  7;  Golgotha,  Satan,  9;  Gall,  Eunuch,  7;  Pilate, 
2;  St.  Paul,  5;  Jephthah,  4;  Eden,  Abel,  Dives,  Lazarus. 

This  is  a  mass  of  data  which  may  be  very  dry,  but  I 
think  that  since  such  are  not  available  readily  elsewhere, 
they  may  be  of  service. 
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Now  comes  another  list  of  only  occasionally  mentioned 
terms:  Elysium,  5;  Christians,  71;  Christendom,  16;  pagan, 
7;  penance,  22;  St.  Anne,  2;  Pentecost,  2;  cross,  5;  sal¬ 
vation,  10;  judgment,  10;  shrive,  10;  rood,  7:  redeem,  6; 
sexton,  5;  shrine,  3;  orison,  4;  Ave  Maries,  3;  Paradise,  2; 
Lucifer,  4;  purgatory,  2;  perdition,  2;  holy  water,  sacrifice, 
2;  benediction,  worship,  4;  faith,  novice,  covent,  votarist, 
Hallowmas,  miracle,  hymn,  6;  sanctuary,  7;  prophet,  2; 
apostle,  virgin,  2;  unhallow’d,  unreverend,  monastery,  2; 
holy  order,  confessor,  consecrated  font,  immortal.  See,  2; 
His  Holiness,  prioress,  commandments,  2;  preach,  2;  vicar. 
3;  purgation,  3;  eternity,  parson,  6;  demon,  beads,  5;  con¬ 
fess,  7;  Easter,  holy  mother,  2;  parish,  immortality,  infidel, 
curate,  2;  godliness,  divinity,  2;  resurrections,  priory,  pious, 
5;  deity,  impiety,  3;  nuncio,  nunnery,  4;  Mars,  7;  Diana,  9; 
Saturn,  2;  ghosts,  7;  Tartar  (classical  hell).  3. 

Shakespeare’s  evident  belief  in  a  coming  doom  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  terms:  general  doom,  2;  crack  of 
doom,  doomsday,  7;  latter  day,  doom  perpetual,  2; 
judgment  day,  2. 

Jesus  Christ  is  referred  to  in  several  ways:  Jesus,  2; 
prophet,  the  Nazarite,  Jesu,  16;  Redeemer,  2;  Christ,  7; 
world’s  ransom,  blessed  Mary’s  Son,  Master,  Lord,  113; 
Saviour,  in  the  oath  “by  Cheshu,’’  3;  Jeshu,  Cheshu  Christ, 
Chrish,  5;  Jesu  Christ,  3. 

God  is  referred  to  also  in  various  ways:  Thou;  in  the 
pronouns  He  (3),  His,  and  Him;  Creator;  Maker;  King 
of  Kings;  Father;  All-Seer;  King,  4;  Dieu,  9;  in  the  ex¬ 
clamation  “perdy”  (par  Dieu),  3;  godhead;  Everlasting; 
Eternal  Mover;  Providence,  2;  God,  856. 

There  are  numerous  interesting  oaths  current  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time:  by  God’s  sonties,  Od’s  my  will,  Od’s  my 
little  life,  by  God’s  liggens,  ‘Sfoot,  by  gar  (29),  Od’s 
plessed  will,  Od’s  me,  ’Slid,  Od’s  pittikins,  Od’s  lifelings, 
’Slight  (2),  Od’s  nonies,  by  the  Lord  (2),  Od’s  heartlings, 
’Swounds,  Mart  Dieu,  Diablo!,  Diable  (3),  gramercy,  Od’s 
bodikins,  by’r  lady  (12),  Lady  (2),  by’r  lakin  (2),  mass  or 
by  the  mass  ( 16) ,  ’Sblood  (11),  Zounds  ( 19) ,  gogswounds. 
’Sdeath. 
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The  mother  of  Christ  is  referred  to  as  follows:  Lady 
(2),  Our  Lady,  blessed  Mary,  Christ’s  mother,  God’s 
mother,  God’s  blessed  mother,  madonna  (8). 

Certain  terms  are  mentioned  or  figure  prominently  in 
only  one  play:  Goliath,  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor’’;  also 
“resurrections.”  “Nuncio”  and  “Jezebel”  in  “Twelfth 
Night.”  “Te  Deum,”  also  in  “Henry  V”  and  “Granmer,” 
in  “Henry  VIII.”  “Pluto”  (3),  in  “Troilus  and  Cressida.” 
“Dreadful  ministers  of  hell”  and  “eternal  night”  or  “Lethe” 
in  “Richard  III.”  “Unhousel’d”  (without  having  the 
Eucharist)  and  “unanel’d”  (without  having  extreme  unc¬ 
tion),  in  “Hamlet.”  “Ceres”,  in  “The  Tempest.”  “Achito- 
phel”  (counsel  of  Absalom),  in  “Henry  IV”  (second  part). 
“Isis”  (5)  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  “Pallas”  and 
“Mercury”  and  “revenge”  (15),  in  “Titus  Andronicus.” 
“Perdurably  fin’d”  (everlastingly  punished),  in  “Measure 
for  Measure.”  “Godfather,”  “christening,”  “Daniel,” 
“Hebrew,”  “publican,”  “Black  Monday,”  and  “Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday,”  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

This  mass  of  data  shows  clearly  that  the  most-used  terms 
are  simple,  everyday  words.  They  indicate  the  faith  of  a 
great  mind  and  a  great  poet,  a  playwright  who  knew  the 
ways  of  Nature  and  the  world  and  man  and  yet  who  could 
soar  to  heights  of  imagination  and  inspiration.  Without 
much  schooling,  he  yet  excels  the  learning  of  the  ages. 
Without  a  promising  early  life,  he  yet  emerges  a  supreme 
success.  Without  any  formulated  religious  philosophy,  he 
yet  pours  forth  messages  almost  Biblical  in  their  enduring 
truth,  and  words  almost  divine  in  power.  He  loved  men. 
He  did  not  seek  to  flee  the  world.  And  into  his  heart  and 
mind  the  providence  of  God  placed  a  genius  and  a  mess¬ 
age  that  will  continue  to  sound  down  the  years  like  great 
carillon  bells  ringing  with  rich  harmony  for  the  sunset — 
a  message  that  makes  the  common  man  pause,  look  up, 
smile  at  his  neighbor,  renew  his  confidence  in  man,  the 
world,  and  God,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  living. 

Shakespeare’s  elemental,  undogmatic,  humanitarian,  un¬ 
systematized  faith  was  the  result  of  his  own  simple,  toler- 
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ant,  man-loving  nature,  and  also  of  the  turbulent,  irreligious 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

His  faith  does  not  satisfy  those  who  hold  strict,  narrow 
views  of  religion,  and  insist  that  a  man  have  a  strong 
missionary  impulse  and  an  ability  to  argue  and  systematize 
his  beliefs.  Unable  to  explain  away  the  bard’s  undoubted 
greatness,  many  of  these  leaders  have  followed  the  simple 
procedure  of  a  textual  criticism,  and  also  higher  criticism 
of  the  Shakespeare  canon,  which  simply  reads  into  the  lines 
and  meanings  things  which  the  critic  desires  to  find  in  them. 
I  repeat,  there  is  really  not  a  good  book  available  on 
the  nature  of  Shakespeare’s  faith,  as  revealed  in  his  plays. 

Shakespeare  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  was 
making  itself  felt  in  the  world,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  to  England  at  this  time  it  was  much  more  than  a 
political  movement,  rather  dissociated  in  essentials  from 
the  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany.  Shakespeare  lived  in 
an  age  and  country  which  was  not  then  deeply  concerned 
about  deep  thought  on  religious  questions.  The  theater¬ 
going  public  was  not  in  the  mood  for  moralizings.  England 
was  having  many  troubles.  The  Crown  was  having  its 
troubles — ^to  maintain  itself,  get  revenues,  formulate  a 
strong  foreign  policy,  etc.  The  nobles  were  having  their 
troubles.  There  were  rivalries  and  jockeying  for  privilege. 
The  lowest  classes  were  also  having  their  troubles — there 
was  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  better  social  and 
political  conditions.  England  was  then  a  country  of 
atrocious  roads,  highwaymen  and  vagabondage,  taverns  and 
bawdry,  hunting  and  idling^ — all  amid  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  and  freedom.  England  was  feeling  new  power  and 
the  stirrings  of  new  desires.  The  papacy  was  having  its 
troubles  with  its  remote  subjects.  The  Saxons  never  have 
been  tractable  and  docile  under  any  yoke.  There  was  stir¬ 
ring  in  England  a  determined  stand  against  the  outflow  of 
money  and  wealth  from  England  to  the  Pope,  and  as  strong 
a  stand  against  the  inflow  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  and  the 
bestowing  of  benefices  upon  outlanders.  This  is  reflected 
in  Shakespeare’s  thorough  and  impassioned  patriotic  love 
of  England.  There  were  also  troubles  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants— and  thus  it  was  best  for  the 
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stage  not  to  discuss  or  take  sides  when  power  kept  shifting 
back  and  forth  and  everything  was  uncertain  and  in  flux. 

Certain  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  associated  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Church^ — its  hierarchy  and  its  dogmas.  But  the 
key  word  for  Elizabethan  life  was  “tavern.”  Shakespeare 
knew  the  degradation  and  folly  of  this  life — yet  he  could 
love  the  people  he  found  in  the  taverns.  He  is  close  to 
the  heart  of  his  people,  and  represents  their  life  without 
undue  idealization.  Yet  in  a  marvellous  way  there  seems 
to  be  apparent  in  most  of  his  plays  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  steel  framework  of  the  underlying  moral  universe. 

His  faith  is  a  deep  deep  yearning  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  a  quest  of  the  mind  through  ideas.  Through  man 
to  God  is  his  way.  When  one  compares  his  faith,  as 
revealed  in  his  plays,  with  the  faith  of  many  of  his  time, 
one  is  struck  by  the  superiority  of  its  human  warmth  and 
love  and  its  singular  freedom  from  contention  and  reflection 
of  the  tumult  of  the  times. 

Shakespeare’s  faith  is  especially  interesting  to  us  in  these 
times  because  it  is  so  free  from  superstructure,  transient 
elements,  mere  dialectic.  It  is  so  broad  and  free  that  it  is 
easily  contemporary  with  all  ages,  easily  grasped  by  men  of 
our  time  who  are  seeking  God  and  trying  to  bring  on 
earth  his  kingdom.  I  think  that  Shakespeare  comprehend¬ 
ed  very  little  of  what  we  call  theology — or  if  he  did  he 
had  little  patience  with  it.  When  one  surveys  his  plays 
from  this  viewpoint  of  religion,  one  sees  that  there  is  much 
that  is  primitive  and  traditional  in  it.  He  never  took  the 
trouble  to  think  through  or  to  organize  many  ideas  or  be¬ 
liefs  on  religion. 

The  world,  not  the  Church,  was  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  his  day.  Shakespeare  looked  beneath  gowns  of 
clergy  and  students  and  politicians  to  sec  if  men  were 
sincere  and  right-living.  He  tossed  aside  empty  beliefs 
that  men  recited  and  fought  for.  but  did  not  abide  by.  In 
his  plays  it  is  made  clear  that  a  transfer  of  authority  does 
not  always  bring  social  relief.  England  had  broken  from 
the  authority  of  the  Pope;  but  if  the  new  authority  in 
England  set  up  no  better  moral  standards  and  helped  the 
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people  no  more,  what  was  gained?  Shakespeare  makes  it 
plain  also  that  no  matter  what  the  forces  of  Church  or 
State,  drunkenness,  wantonness  and  the  like  will  not  be 
relieved  until  free  men  desire  in  their  own  hearts  to  put 
them  down.  He  has  independent  men,  with  their  own 
powers  and  purposes,  faced  with  moral  situations,  decisions, 
and  crises.  He  hates  pedantry  and  cruelty,  and  all  that 
narrows  the  life  of  man.  He  does  not  try  to  rationalize  his 
beliefs,  nor  syllogize  his  way  to  a  conception  of  God.  His 
God  is  above  all  one  of  inescapable  righteousness.  In  an 
age  of  devastating  doubt  Shakespeare  shows  the  rock- 
ribbed  firmness  of  the  great  universal  principles  of  life.  In 
an  age  of  tumult  and  change  he  shows  the  things  which 
endure  and  to  which  embattled  and  beleaguered  men  turn. 
His  imagination  overflows  its  traditional  bounds.  He  sees 
life  more  nearly  whole.  He  sees  it  more  in  terms  of  the 
happiness  and  the  success  which  the  average  man  should 
have.  He  sees  it  also  in  terms  of  what  men  can  win 
through  struggle  and  right  decisions. 

His  was  an  age  of  adventure,  too,  when  men  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  explore  new  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  well 
as  geographical  worlds.  It  was  an  age  emerging  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  men  not  yet  accustomed  to  new  adjust¬ 
ments  and  demands.  Still  could  ghosts  and  apparitions 
bring  terror,  when  lonely,  impassable  roads  still  existed  and 
lighting  was  poor. 

He  used  the  supernatural  extensively,  but  colored  it  much 
with  his  own  imagination,  just  as  he  did  the  less  lovely 
details  of  tavern  life.  There  is  often  something  of  roguery, 
playfulness,  and  humor  in  the  scenes  which  use  the  super¬ 
natural.  But  it  also  serves  to  suggest  things  weird  and 
ominous.  In  regard  to  the  supernatural  we  must  sharply 
distinguish  between  the  plays  from  classical  sources  and 
the  lighter,  native  plays.  Pagan  rites,  beings,  and  customs 
have  a  part  in  the  plays.  If  one  simply  takes  the  text  of 
the  plays  as  source  material,  one  will  find  it  impossible  to 
make  a  unite  out  of  the  details  on  the  supernatural  and 
other  matters.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Shakespeare  was 
more  of  the  editor  or  refinisher  of  some  plays,  than  he  was 
playwright.  He  left  many  elements  in  his  source  materials 
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untouched.  There  is  a  tremendous  distance,  for  example, 
between  Titus  Andronicus  and  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Shakespeare  used  ghosts,  witches,  apparitions,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  and  so  on  because  they  were  dramatic  figures  still 
quite  acceptable.  I  think  it  would  have  made  little  dif- 
erence  to  him  whether  he  had  any  rationalized  belief  about 
them  or  not.  He  was  looking  to  an  important  extent  to 
the  “box  office,”  and  he  never  missed  a  chance  to  keep 
his  plays  on  the  level  of  the  people’s  enthusiasms  and  ex¬ 
perience.  He  is  successful  because  he  makes  men  think 
that  their  own  needs  and  interests  and  experiences  have 
been  reflected.  He  does  not  shrink  from  anachronisms. 
He  is  not  at  all  the  autobiographical  type  of  playwright — 
one  cannot  feel  that  in  most  of  his  passages  and  scenes  he 
is  giving  his  own  ideas  or  experiences  or  preferences.  There 
are  many  psychological  inconsistencies  in  the  plays^ — but 
one  cannot  criticize  Shakespeare  for  not  following  the 
principles  of  a  science  which  is  still  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  and  much  more  imperfectly  applied.  Many  of  his 
chacters  are  too  big  and  noble  and  intellectual  for  their 
roles.  Many  would  not  say  and  do  what  psychological 
principles  would  declare  to  be  natural. 

Shakespeare  certainly  believes  that  heaven  or  God  is  a 
definite  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and  he  believes  in 
prayer.  It  is  notable  that  no  prayer  in  the  plays  is  other 
than  spontaneous  and  personal  with  the  one  praying.  He 
values  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  does  not  understand 
its  psychology.  His  characters  occasionally  invoke  bless¬ 
ings  or  curses.  No  other  playwright  of  that  or  any  other 
age  has  so  delightfully  portrayed  the  lovely  side  of  the 
supernatural — e.g..  Puck  and  Ariel.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  associate  heavenly  beings  with  joy  and  humor  and 
beauty.  Ariel  is  a  beautiful  and  winsome  personification 
of  the  supernatural.  And  again  in  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  the  humble  folk  rehearsing  the  play  get  nothing 
but  a  fright  from  the  supposed  apparition.  The  tragedies 
are  brought  about  by  the  wilful  follies  of  men;  but  heavenly 
agencies  mean  only  joy.  This  is  a  remarkable  element  in 
Shakespeare,  and  one  which  makes  him  very  much  con¬ 
temporary  in  spirit  with  us.  Without  knowing  the  laws 
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of  psychology  Shakespeare  has  instinctly  shown  their  power 
in  the  haunting  moments  that  come  to  those  who  have 
done  great  wrong.  No  playwright  has  shown  better  how 
man’s  fundamentally  moral  nature  punishes  him  for  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  laws  of  God.  Like  King  Richard,  men 
may  kill  many  enemies,  only  to  find  an  enemy  within 
themselves  that  they  cannot  kill. 

Another  point  which  should  be  stressed  is  the  obvious 
one  that  Shakespeare  makes  the  spirit  world  immanent 
and  close  to  earth.  The  supernatural  has  its  incarnations 
and  its  personalizations.  Shakespeare  nowhere  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  any  clever  or  thought-out  new  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  after-life  or  of  the  supernatural.  He 
takes  the  legends  and  the  beliefs  that  his  age  affords.  He 
seems  to  give  credence  to  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  What¬ 
ever  his  own  beliefs  or  preferences,  Shakespeare  recognizes 
these  elements  as  integral  parts  of  the  experiences  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  as  such  they  belong  in  his  plays. 

Such  was  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
a  great  age.  It  is  amazing  how  much  fundamental  re¬ 
ligious  faith  he  had — and  how  little  ecclesiasticism.  He 
touches  things  elemental  and  vital.  He  reached  men— 
and  in  a  real  sense  he  reached  God.  It  is  also  amazing 
that,  striving  so  little  to  suggest  things  moral  or  religious, 
he  should  have  been  able  to  make  men  understand  things 
which  the  greatest  preachers  and  teachers  failed  to  do. 
Such  was  his  faith,  and  in  it  he  lived.  And  it  touched 
principles  and  powers  which  are  living  forces  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  today. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 
By  Rev.  Professor  John  Kuizenga,  D.D. 

PRINCETON  SEMINARY 

“What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?” 

Psalm  8:4 

There  is  a  delightful  little  story  coming  to  us  from  Den¬ 
mark,  half  fable,  half  fairy  tale,  which  aptly  and  wonder¬ 
fully  inculcates  a  definite  and  august  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  spider.  One  bright  sunny  morning  a  spider 
came  down  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  spinning  after  him¬ 
self  out  of  his  own  vitals  the  marvellous  strand  of  thread 
by  which  he  lowered  himself,  until  he  landed  on  a  bush. 
On  this  bush  he  proceeded  to  spin  his  web  in  concentric 
circles,  fastening  two  sides  of  the  web  to  the  bush.  The 
third  side  of  the  web  he  attached  to  the  upward  strand. 
Then  he  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  web  to  await  de¬ 
velopments,  hoping  some  luckless  fly  would  entangle  him¬ 
self  in  the  web.  Nothing  happened.  The  spider  explored 
his  web,  and  then  sat  back  again  to  wait.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Then  he  examined  his  web  once  more,  examining 
all  parts  of  it,  until  his  eye  seemed  to  light  upon  the  op- 
ward  strand.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  in  something  like 
human  huff  and  irritation,  he  attacked  the  upward  strand, 
tore  it  asunder,  and  the  instant  he  did  so,  the  web  collapsed. 

Now  that  little  story  delightfully  embodies  at  once  the 
naive  assumption  of  all  natural  religion,  and  the  essential 
viewpoint  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  upward  strand, 
religion,  is  essential  to  the  whole  life  of  man,  and  to  hack 
asunder  religion  is  to  send  all  of  life  crashing  down  in 
utter  confusion.  According  to  this  view,  however  con¬ 
gruous  man  may  seem  to  be  with  nature  below  him,  how¬ 
ever  he  may  seem  of  the  earth  earthy,  he  is  really  above 
nature  in  origin  and  destiny.  Only  as  man  is  sustained 
by  God  dnd  lives  in  fellowship  with  him,  can  man  take 
his  place  in  nature.  Natural  religions  are  naively  super- 
naturalistic,  the  Christian  religion  is  explicitly  and  su¬ 
premely  so.  If  therefore  all  education  is  but  a  corollary  to 
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a  philosophy*,  and  Christian  education  supremely  a 
corollary  to  Christian  supernaturalism,  then  we  may  well 
expect  that  to  change  profoundly  our  view  of  life  and  of 
the  world  is  to  change  profoundly  our  education.  What 
I  mean  to  assert  in  this  lecture  is  that  there  is  a  psy¬ 
chology  which  has  profoundly  changed  its  view  of  human 
nature,  and  that  it  works  havoc  with  Christian  education. 

Changed  views  of  man  have  come  in  with  the  trend 
which  springs  consciously  or  unconsciously  from  evolution¬ 
ism.  That  trend  has  been  summarized  for  us  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  changed  viewpoint  consists  essentially  in 
making  man  a  product  of  nature,  and  nothing  more.  In 
origin,  in  being,  in  his  place  in  the  world,  man  is  now  but 
a  part  of  the  total  system  of  nature.  By  it  he  was  pro¬ 
duced.  in  it.  and  for  it.  and  that  is  the  whole  truth  about 
man.  From  this  new  view  has  come  much  of  what  is  called 
the  new  education.  Exactly  that  is  the  contention  of  a 
writer  in  Christian  Education.!  He  says:  “The  latest  fash¬ 
ions  of  intellectualism  in  our  day  are  in  the  main :  Be¬ 
haviourism.  Determinism.  Mechanism.  Pragmatism.  Instru¬ 
mentalism.  Freudianism.  Psycho-physical  parallelism,  and 
the  Gestalt  psychology”.  The  same  writer  proceeds  to 
show  us  just  how  these  new  views  affect  the  position  of 
man:  “Watson,  the  official  spokesman  of  Behaviourism. 

treats  man  as  an  animal . human  nature  is  a  piece  of 

meat  ....  psychology  treats  meat  in  action.  .  ‘If  you  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  consciousness.’  says  Watson, 
‘you  admit  the  despised  realm  of  religion.’  Because  he  has 
never  caught  a  soul  in  a  test-tube,  there  is  no  soul.  .  .  . 
We  see  about  how  much  chance  religion,  ethics,  have  with 
this  test-tube  animal  psychology.  It  would  hardly  seem 
likely  that  such  crude  ideas  as  Watson’s  would  find 
acceptance.  Yet  this  is  just  what  is  happening  among  sup- 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  1932,  p.  156,  where  I  seek  to  establish 
that  view. 

t  Christian  Education,  April  1927,  p.  431:  Hugh  A.  Moran:  Be¬ 
haviourism  and  Other  Recent  Currents  in  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  in  their  Present  Day  Influence  on  Student  Thought, 
cf.  also.  W.  A.  Sauires:  Psychological  Foundations  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education;  C.  V.  Crabb:  Personality  Prevails;  J.  W. 
Bnekham.  Personality  and  Psychology.  W.  P.  King, 
Behaviourism. 
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posedly  intellectual  people,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  ac¬ 
cepting  Watson’s  views.”  Then  the  writer  takes  up  the 
other  views  mentioned,  Thorndike  and  his  mechanism. 
Dewey  and  his  instrumentalism,  James  and  his  pragmatism, 
old  and  new  Freudianism,  and  while  he  sees  in  psycho^ 
physical  parallelism  and  in  “Gestalt”  a  ray  of  hope,  he 
nevertheless  summarizes  the  probable  effect  of  these  views 
in  these  words:  “With  our  common  schools  already  com¬ 
pletely  secularized,  I  look  for  a  wide-spread  blight  on  re¬ 
ligious  thought  throughout  our  normal  schools  and  high 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  influences  at  work  in  our  gradu¬ 
ate  schools.”  He  says  that  he  sees  in  the  great  university 
in  which  he  himself  works,  “signs  of  a  growing  apathy 
and  indifference  towards  religion  and  the  spiritual  life.” 

The  naturalism  taught  in  our  higher  schools,  therefore, 
is  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences  for  religion,  and 
it  is  utterly  destructive  of  Christian  education.  One  of 
our  major  tasks  today  is  to  study  carefully  what  view 
Christianity  gives  us  of  men,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  newer  views  which  may  take  its  place. 
Once  more  my  thesis  is  that  only  the  Christian  view  will 
enable  us  to  carry  on  religious  education  in  any  sense  in 
which  that  word  has  ever  been  legitimately  used. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  divine  significance  of  our  total 
nature.  The  ideal  of  religion  is  to  see  life  steadily  and 
to  see  it  whole.  Christianity  boldly  holds  that  religion  is 
determinative  of  all  there  is  in  man.  Theologians  have 
reckoned  more  and  more  with  the  old  conception  of  Genesis 
that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  until  in  the  best 
and  latest  orthodox  thought  the  image  of  God  is  inclusive 
of  all  of  man’s  native  endowments^  There  was  of  course 
the  old  distinction  between  the  image  of  God  in  the  nar¬ 
row,  and  in  the  wide  sense.  In  the  narrow  sense  it  meant 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  true  knowledge. §  The  image 
of  God  in  the  wider  sense  is  personality  in  its  full  sweep 
and  power.  Put  into  psychological  language,  this  old 
thought  means  that,  when  all  phases  of  man’s  being  func- 

t  So  I  understand  H.  Bavinck:  see  locus  in  Do^atiek. 

§  Ephes,  4:24;  Oolos.  8:10.  Cf.  H.  Bavinck,  Bijbelsche  en  Relieuze 
Psychologie.  P.  85. 
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tion  at  their  highest  in  truest  form,  man  is  inevitably  re¬ 
ligious,  and  he  needs  God  as  the  complement  of  his  being. 
Religion  is  soundness,  wholeness,  completeness  and  beauty 
of  human  life;  religion  is  sanity,  normalcy;  and  an  irrelig¬ 
ious  man  is  always  more  or  less  a  freak.  The  conception 
of  man  which  is  thus  held  by  Christianity  is  that  no  man 
can  be  his  best  self  in  any  phase  of  his  being  unless  he 
finds  himself  in  right  relation  to  God,  and  only  so  can  he 
find  himself  in  right  relation  to  fellowman  and  to  nature. 
Now  it  is  at  least  a  striking  co-incidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more,  that  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  religion  tends  to 
come  to  the  same  concusion;  for  except  among  the  utterly 
negative  writers,  psychology  of  religion  concludes  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  expression  of  the  total  self,  and  that  the  man 
who  is  not  religious  is  to  that  extent  incomplete.  Just  how 
religion  can  be  normal  and  normative  is  an  utter  mystery, 
unless  we  come  back  to  the  old  view  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  that  he  is  thus  above  nature. 
Without  supernaturalism  there  is  no  true  naturalism. 

If  we  cut  loose  from  this  view,  there  is  no  basis  for  even 
the  darling  projects  of  modern  education.  One  character¬ 
istic  of  modern  education  is  that  it  rejects  all  theories  of 
education  which  make  for  the  training  of  only  a  phase  of 
the  self.  Education  for  the  mind  only,  for  efficiency  only, 
or  citizenship  only,  or  for  social  relations  only,  have  been 
rejected  one  after  another  until  we  have  the  ideal  of  train¬ 
ing  for  complete  living.  But  on  the  basis  of  pure  natural¬ 
ism  this  is  impossible.  No  phrase  was  recently  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  idea  that  we  must  take  advantage  of  “man’s 
complement  of  animal  instincts”.  Or  else  men  say  that  we 
“have  the  sub-human  element  of  the  child  to  reckon  with.” 
I  suggest  that  this  is  to  take  a  part  of  man’s  being,  turn  it 
away  from  God,  and  put  upon  it  a  terribly  low  estimate. 
A  part  of  us  must  then  be  trained  to  be  animal  only.  And 
how  large  a  part?  I  think  all  sound  psychology  today 
agrees  that  there  is  much  more  of  the  instinctive,  the 
passional,  the  emotional  than  the  older  psychology  reckoned 
with.^  Even  in  the  days  of  Wm.  James  it  was  startling  to 


H  Cf.  A.  G.  Tansley:  The  New  Psychology,  p.  19  for  a  rather 
extreme  statement. 
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see  how  much  of  the  text-books  was  taken  up  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  how  pitiably  little  was  taken  up  with  the 
emotional  and  volitional.  That  older  psychology  made  it 
surprising  that  man  was  ever  anything  else  than  a  rational 
being,  so  little  did  it  make  of  the  instinctive  impulses.  The 
newer  psychology  goes  so  far  in  the  exploitation  of  our 
native  tendencies,  that  it  is  surprising  man  ever  acts  ration¬ 
ally.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  there 
is  a  considerable  phase  of  human  endowment  covered  by 
the  ambiguous  term  “animal  instinct.”  I  wish  to  claim  that 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  it  is  terribly  misleading  to 
call  all  this  the  “animal”,  or  the  “sub-human  element.” 
Does  it  mean,  then,  that  we  are  to  educate  man  to  live  as 
an  animal?  It  cannot  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  in  man  what  has  to  be  something  different  from  animal 
life.  It  must  be  much  higher,  or  dreadfully  lower.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Christianity,  it  is  our  high  duty  to  train  this 
instinctive  element  because,  it  has  its  place  in  the  purpose 
of  God,  so  that  the  “animal”  instinct  has  a  true  use  that 
is  more  than  animal.  In  the  animal  these  inborn  tendencies 
serve  only  two  purposes — to  keep  the  individual  alive  and 
to  keep  the  race  alive.  Is  that  all  the  human  instincts  are 
for?  We  never  make  even  a  single  demand  on  these  in¬ 
stincts  in  education  without  implying  that  which  is  forever 
beyond  the  animal.  Ought,  duty,  beauty,  harmony,  com¬ 
plete  living — all  these  motives,  and  others,  come  in  here, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  that  is  consistent 
with  the  merely  animal  origin  of  man.  They  point  to 
something  that  is  higher,  they  set  an  estimate  on  human 
nature  that  is  ridiculous,  unless  it  is  true  that  man  is  made 
for  God. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  truth  that  we  run  into 
folly  unless  we  see  total  human  nature  in  relation  to  God 
is  found  in  the  familiar  use  in  the  new  psychology  of  the 
term  “rationalization.”  According  to  Freudian  psychology 
“rationalization”  is  the  process  of  hoodwinking  ourselves, 
so  that  we  give  ourselves  elaborate  reasons  for  doing  the 
things  that  we  want  to  do  by  reason  of  our  natural  urges. 
As  Bradley  once  put  it  with  brutal  frankness,  |1  our 


II  Appearance  and  Reality,  preface. 
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philosophy  is  but  the  poor  reasons  we  give  ourselves  for 
doing  what  we  really  want  to  do  in  advance.  But  on  that 
view  we  get  confusion,  and  are  unable  to  give  a  true 
account  of  the  facts.  For  it  is  evident  that  even  “rational¬ 
ization”  in  that  poor  sense  is  an  abuse  of  the  animal  in¬ 
stincts  that  even  the  animal  is  not  guilty  of.  If  we  are 
merely  animal  in  origin,  where  does  this  tendency  to 
“rationalization”  come  from?  To  say  it  comes  from  social 
pressure  does  not  explain  anything — it  merely  pushes  the 
explanation  further  back.  This  conception  of  “rationaliz- 
tion”  makes  human  development  a  tendency  to  self- 
deception  and  sophistication  hard  to  explain,  leads  on  to 
the  return  to  nature,  to  the  idea  that  “functions”  exist  to 
be  exercised,  a  confusion  which  has  made  the  ordinary 
text  on  Freudian  psychology  a  filthy  nest  of  foulness  which 
an  animal  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate.  Besides  that, 
the  technical  use  of  “rationalization”  tends  to  give  one  the 
impression  that  no  one  is  ever  led  honestly  by  his  reason 
to  control  his  lower  instincts  in  favor  of  a  higher  life.  As 
a  matter  of  simple  fact,  thousands  testify  to  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  Jesus,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”  Now  these  uses  of  “animal  instinct” 
and  “rationalization”  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  the  old  Christian  conception  of  man  as  made  by 
God  and  made  for  God  gives  us  an  intelligible  basis  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  man.  I  think  that  contention 
holds  good  even  on  the  lower  and  more  elemental  plane  of 
teaching  little  children  the  ordinary  functioning  of  the 
body.  Eating  and  drinking  and  cleanliness^ — we  must  teach 
them,  and  they  are  poorer  than  animal  instinct,  unless  they 
are  set  against  a  larger  background.  The  Christian  view 
is  the  only  view  which  gives  a  proper  view  of  human 
passion  and  instinct  such  as  we  need  for  religious  education. 

But  there  is  a  larger  fact  about  human  nature,  vastly 
more  important,  which  also  defies  the  merely  naturalistic 
view, — I  mean  the  fact  that  man  feels  himself  immediately 
in  relation  to  God,  responsible  to  God.  and  that  in  God  he 
finds  his  highest  beatitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
all  feel  soon  or  late  that  “there  is  an  Arbiter  of  Destiny 
towards  whom  we  must  take  a  right  attitude,  and  that  that 
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attitude  is  everything  in  life.”***  We  all  feel,  in  the  language 
of  Hebrews,  that  “there  is  One  with  whom  we  have  to  do.” 
Philosophy  has  only  exploited  this  idea.  You  may  say 
with  Jacobi  and  the  mystics  that  that  sense  is  wrought  in 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  may  say  with  Kant  that  we 
are  so  made  that  we  must  live  morally,  and  that  we  cannot 
live  morally  without  postulating  God.  You  may  say  with 
Schleiermacher,  Troeltsch,  Otto,  and  Wieman  in  one  form 
or  another  that  we  have  a  way  of  apprehending  total 
reality  so  as  to  feel  the  presence  of  God,  or  you  may  call 
this  the  inevitable  intuitive  or  the  inevitable  a  priori.  You 
may  explain  it  in  Calvin’s  semen  religionis,  or  you  may  say 
with  the  profound  Bavinck  that  man  has  by  creation  a 
cognitio  dei  insita,  which  under  the  influence  of  experience 
becomes  a  cognitio  dei  acquisita.£  You  may  sum  it  up  in 
a  wide  induction,  like  Paterson’s,  that  man  has  an  instinc¬ 
tive  recognition  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  he  reacts 
to  that  presence  with  a  more  profound  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance  or  delight,  than  he  does  in  any  other  of  his  inborn 
tendencies.*  Call  it  what  you  will — it  is  in  human  nature. 
Men  may  deny  it — ^the  very  vehemence  of  their  denial  is 
but  a  defence-reaction  to  hide  the  naughtiness  of  their 
own  lives.  One  of  the  finest  expressions  of  this  great 
characteristic  of  human  nature  which  I  have  ever  seen  is 
given  us  by  Tiele:  “It  was  not  childish  dreams  that  gave 
rise  to  that  faith  which  has  proved  so  stupendous  a  power 
in  the  world’s  history:  it  was  man’s  original,  unconscious, 
innate  sense  of  infinity  that  gave  rise  to  his  first  stammer¬ 
ing  utterances  of  that  sense,  and  to  all  his  beautiful  dreams 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future.”t 

Now  what  1  mean  to  insist  on  is  that  it  is  only  the 
Christian  view  which  can  offer  any  explanation  at  all.  On 
any  other  view  it  is  as  Santayana  says,  an  inborn  pathetic 
tendency  to  delude  ourselves;  or  it  is  with  the  Freudians 
an  abominable  tendency  to  avoid  facing  grim  reality.  On 
the  basis  of  evolution  this  tendency  to  delude  ourselves 

♦  Cf.  J.  B.  Pratt:  Reliprious  Consciousness,  p.  2  AT. 

£'Cf.  H.  Bavinck,  Do^matiek,  p.  29  ff,  p  49  ff,  vol  2. 

*  W.  P.  Pater.son:  Nature  of  Religion.  P.  98flF. 
t  Science  of  Religion.  P.  30. 
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is  a  back-somersault  of  nature,  which,  mirabile  dicta,  has 
nevertheless  had  a  survival  value. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  beyond  cavil 
the  truth  that  it  is  only  the  Christian  view  of  man's  total 
nature  which  enables  us  to  find  a  basis  for  the  use  of  man’s 
total  nature  in  education.  “All’round  education”  is  in  fact 
a  Christian  idea,  a  corollary  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the 
image  of  God. 

But  now  let  us  trace  a  little  more  in  detail  the  Christian 
view  of  the  constituent  elements  of  human  nature.  Here 
we  come  on  the  “confusion  worse  confounded”  of  modern 
psychology.  We  seem  indeed,  as  Hocking  says,  to  know 
perfectly  well  what  human  nature  is,  what  is  wrong  with  it, 
and  how  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be — until  the  psy¬ 
chologists  get  hold  of  us,  and  then  we  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  any  more.  One  says  man  is  an  animal,  another 
merely  a  body,  and  still  another  a  body  and  a  sort  of 
machine  with,  in  addition,  a  full  complement  of  animal  in¬ 
stincts.  All  seem  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  must  believe 
there  exists  in  man  only  what  is  in  the  animal,  and  on 
such  a  basis  we  are  to  build  not  only  general  education, 
but  religious  education  also.  We  are  to  take  an  animal 
and  give  him  religion,  which  is  not  natural  or  native  to 
him.  Von  Hugel  pointed  out  in  what  a  dilemma  it  leaves 
us;  for  if  man  has  in  him  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  animal, 
then  either  man  is  but  an  animal,  or  else  the  animal  has 
always  been  a  man. 

How  I  wish  we  might  have  a  psychology  built  up  frank¬ 
ly  on  what  man  is  as  we  find  him  now,  without  the  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  show  us  how  the  animal  became  a  man. 
Such  a  view,  I  propose  at  any  rate  to  discuss  now.  There 
is  first  of  all  the  body.  If  today  “we  know  too  much  about 
the  body  to  be  materialists”,  we  also  know  too  much  about 
the  body  to  become  parallelists  or  idealists  in  psychology. 
I  think  McDougall  and  Pratt  have  done  fine  work  in  rein¬ 
stating  interaction  between  body  and  mind  as  the  basis  of 
psychology, $  exactly  as  it  has  always  been  in  education 
and  in  common  sense.  Now  the  Christian  view  has  always 


t  Cf .  McDougall:  Body  and  Mind;  Pratt:  Matter  and  Spirit. 
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posited  three  truths  about  the  body:  that  the  body  belongs 
to  the  integrity  of  man  as  we  know  him,  that  the  body  is 
intimately  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  spirit,  and  the  body 
becomes  a  means  of  cooperating  with  God.  Grant  for  the 
moment  that  that  is  true;  is  there  any  other  way  than  that 
to  find  the  proper  place  of  the  body  in  religious  education? 
How  can  I  teach  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  if  the  body 
is  only  a  piece  of  meat  to  decay?  How  can  I  teach  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  body,  if  the  body  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  house 
from  which  we  can  at  best  hope  by  and  by  to  escape? 
If  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  but  a  fated,  fatal  machine, 
shutting  us  up  to  the  fatalistic  laws  of  mechanism,  how 
in  the  world  can  I  take  an  attitude  of  respect  towards  the 
body,  as  modern  education  demands?  Or  if  the  body  is 
a  complex  machine  to  which  all  the  content  of  our  mental 
and  spiritual  life  is  an  epiphenomenon,  how  in  the  world 
shall  I  teach  a  child  to  treat  its  body  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  Education  can  accept  these  modern  views  of 
the  body  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  view  only  by 
actually  denying  them  in  practice.  Such  in  effect  is  the 
conclusion  of  Pratt  after  long  meditation  on  the  whole 
matter.  He  finds  written  on  tablets  clasped  by  decaying 
hands  in  the  graves  of  Southern  Italy  this  sentiment: 

"Who  art  thou? 

What  art  thou?^ 

I  am  a  child  of  earth. 

And  of  starry  heaven  too." 

“In  these  last  words,  repeated  from  tablet  to  golden 
tablet,  and  held  in  pathetic  grasp  of  hand  after  hand,  as 
if  the  whole  hope  of  the  future  hung,  as  indeed  it  does, 
upon  the  truth  of  that  line,  there  is  expressed  the  central 
faith  not  only  of  the  Orphic  religion  but  of  all  religion,  the 
fundamental  assertion  of  the  mind’s  self-consciousness  and 
of  the  heart’s  desire,  as  well  as  the  essential  teaching  of 
dualistic  philosophy.  I  am  a  child  of  earth — yes.  that  is 
plain,  alas  all  too  plain;  but  a  child  of  starry  heaven  too.’’§ 
And  that  is  the  teaching  of  essential  Christianity. 


§  Matter  and  Spirit.  P.  229. 
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1  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
talk  these  days  of  “inborn  tendencies  to  reaction”,  or  in 
other  words  instincts.  The  common  assumption  is  that  we 
have  inherited  them  from  sub-human  ancestors.  How  we 
ever  came  to  inherit  them  is  still  a  mystery — even  on  the 
basis  of  the  merely  physical.  McDougall  makes  clear  that 
instinct  cannot  be  merely  physical.^  But  what  instinct 
is  or  how  it  is  inherited,  if  it  is  more  than  physical,  remains 
a  greater  mystery.  There  is  even  a  tendency  to  fall  back  on 
Plato’s  "unconscious  memories.”  The  puzzle  of  instincts 
is  even  worse  on  the  basis  of  naturalism.  McDougall 
makes  clear  that  instincts  have  a  tendency  to  unite  into 
sentiments  such  as  devotion,  ideals,  and  character.  ||  How 
instincts  stray  so  far  from  their  animal  origen  is  astound¬ 
ing.  It  is  more  mysterious  still  why  religious  education 
should  conspire  with  this  wrong  tendency  of  instincts  in 
order  to  wrest  them  still  farther  from  their  animal  origen, 
to  unite  them  into  the  lofty  sentiments  of  morality  and 
religion.  On  the  view  of  Bible  supernaturalism  it  is  simple 
enough  to  deal  with  instinct;  for  God  gave  us  instinct  not 
merely  to  keep  the  race  and  the  individual  alive,  but  to 
create  sentiments  of  devotion  and  noble  love,  so  that  even 
instincts  should  find  in  God  their  all  in  all.  On  the 
Christian  view  we  therefore  know  what  to  do  with  in¬ 
stincts,  but  on  every  other  view  we  are  lost. 

It  is  also  customary  today  to  speak  of  inborn  “urges  ” — 
though  the  line  of  demarcation  between  instinct  and  urge 
seems  very  unsure.  Perhaps  the  urges  are  more  total, 
and  tend  to  integrate  the  instincts  into  systems  of  re¬ 
action.*  Men  speak  of  the  self-urge,  the  sex-urge,  and 
the  herd-urge.  I  should  in  any  case  add  two,  the  esthetic, 
and  the  moral  urge.  Here  it  seems  to  me  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  holds,  that  these  urges  are  anomalous  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  except  on  the  basis  of  the  older  supernaturalism. 
Take  the  self-urge  for  example,  the  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  oneself,  the  sense  that  one  counts  and  may  not  be 
ignored.  Is  it  merely  the  blind  will-to-live  of  the  animal? 

H  Outline  of  Psychology. 

II  Social  Psychology. 

*Cf.  Hocking’s  discussion  in  Human  Nature  and  its  Re-Making. 
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Is  it  to  be  recognized  in  the  largest  possible  self-indulgence, 
with  some  thinkers  of  today,  or  is  it  to  be  utterly  extirpated 
with  some  forms  of  religion?  Only  in  God  can  we  find 
a  basis  for  it,  when  we  find  our  largest  self  by  willing 
subordination  to  him.  The  sex  urge  and  the  herd  urge 
become  mere  animalism,  unless  we  get  the  Christian  view, 
according  to  which  they  are  both  paths  to  lead  us  to  God. 
Unless  this  is  true,  we  must  say  with  Leuba  that  religion 
is  a  matter  of  sex  and  social  aberration.£  But  if  religion 
is  aberration,  what  does  education  of  these  urges  consist 
in?  Merely  to  teach  our  youth  to  seek  sex  functioning  and 
social  delights?  So  it  is  with  the  beauty  urge.  On  the 
naturalistic  basis,  the  esthetic  is  an  adjunct  to  sex,  and  art 
a  proxy  sex  satisfaction.  And  man’s  thirst  for  righteous¬ 
ness^ — what  a  mockery  it  is  on  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view,  for  it  leads  to  nothing  but  mores,  which  are  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  indulgence  of  natural  desires.  On  the  Chris¬ 
tian  basis  it  is  possible  to  reckon  with  these  urges,  for  we 
may  train  them  to  a  complex  life  of  noble  purpose  and 
sentiment,  which  reflects  the  life  of  God.  On  any  other 
basis  the  religious  training  of  the  urges  is  the  fatuous  effort 
to  fasten  upon  them  an  artificial  use,  for  which  the  in¬ 
different  universe  has  no  place  and  no  need. 

There  is  room  also  in  the  analysis  of  the  self  to  speak 
of  reason  in  the  larger  sense,  the  larger  rationalism.  I 
mean  that  man  is  disposed  to  recognize  immediately  a 
realm  of  ends. 

‘’He  seems  to  dimly  apprehend 
A  labor  working  to  an  end," 

the  sense  that  the  self  is  precious  and  may  not  be  degraded 
to  be  a  mere  means.  There  is  the  sense  that  right  and 
holiness  are  somehow  supreme,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
"Other”  in  life,  which  may  be  called  as  above  the  in¬ 
evitable  Apriorism.  Strangely  this  is  strong  even  in  chil¬ 
dren — as  Chesterton  has  pointed  out  in  his  preference  for 
fairy  tales  over  modern  atheism.  How  was  all  this  evolved, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  environment  to  call  it  forth? 


£  So  I  understand  Psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism. 
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Whatever  is  best  in  philosophy  and  deepest  in  experience 
has  somehow  always  come  to  the  conclusion,  “Thou  has 
made  us  for  thyself,  and  we  are  restless  until  we  rest 
in  Thee.” 

In  regard  to  all  these  phases  of  the  self,  it  ought  to  be 
by  this  time  a  truism,  that  they  can  find  their  unity  only  in 
a  life  which  finds  itself  in  God.  It  is  a  legitimate  criticism 
of  current  psychologies  that  they  operate  with  phases  of 
the  self,  and  that  these  phases  act  independently  in  a  way 
which  would  make  the  old  faculty  psychology  blush.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  finding  their  unity  except  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  soul  made  for  God  as  a  spiritual  entity,  and 
man  as  a  unity  of  soul  and  body.  The  best  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  unconscious  points  in  that  direction.  Hence 
the  trend  is  to  bring  the  soul  back — witness  McDougall, 
Simpson,  Laird,  and  many  others,  whose  books  once  more 
bristle  with  the  term  soul.  While  scholastic  psychology 
following  scholastic  philosophy  held  a  concept  of  soul  not 
true  to  the  facts,  one  can  begin  to  see  today  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  soul  which  comes  closer  to  the  old  Bible 
conception,  holding  in  itself  the  good  of  the  old  conception, 
and  learning  much  from  the  best  psychology  of  the  day. 
Such  a  soul  is  the  unity  created  by  God,  in  and  through 
and  over  all  the  phenomena  of  the  self,  into  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  to  grow,  until  we  know  as  we 
have  been  known.  Such  a  conception  alone  will  make  re¬ 
ligious  education  possible  because  it  is  supernaturalistic, 
as  Christianity  necessarily  is. 

All  of  these  considerations  come  to  a  focus  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  the  child.  All  religious  edu¬ 
cation  after  all  presupposes  that  the  child  is  not  yet  what 
he  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  may  be  nurtured  with  such 
truth  as  the  Spirit  will  use  to  lead  him  to  his  true  goal. 
We  can  take  the  great  risk  of  letting  the  child  develop, 
and  of  trying  to  help  him  develop,  only  if  we  are  some¬ 
how  sure  within  limits  of  the  result  and  outcome.  Those 
who  base  their  hope  on  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
child  as  he  is  in  himself  are  the  structuralists;  and  those 
who  base  their  hope  on  something  in  the  environment  of 
the  child,  his  teachers  or  society,  are  in  some  sense  the 
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functionalists.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  only  the  Christian 
view,  while  giving  scope  to  the  element  of  truth  that  both 
of  these  hold,  has  in  it  the  full  truth  which  we  need  to 
venture  on  the  great  and  momentous  business  of  trying 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  a  child. 

The  structuralist  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  “born  dat  way”.  There  is  in  the  child  an  immanent, 
inborn  law,  which  settles  in  advance  what  he  must  become; 
it  is  a  kind  of  predestination  of  physiologic  and  psychologic 
structure.  It  has  a  kind  of  motto  like 

He  will  be  what  he  will  be 
Because  he  is  what  he  is. 

The  functionalist,  on  the  other  hand,  stakes  all  on  the 
activities  that  the  child  will  be  called  on  to  perform,  for 
activity  determines  structure.  So  we  get  a  kind  of  pre- 
destinarianism  of  environment,  with  a  motto  something  like 

He  will  be  what  he  will  be 
Because  he  does  what  he  has  to  do. 

But  both  views  are  open  to  serious  difficulties.  If  the 
structure  of  the  self  is  held  to  be  fated  and  mechanistic, 
there  is  no  use  at  all  in  nurture:  we  have  only  the  iron 
chain  of  necessity.  If  the  environment,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  itself  flux  with  nothing  settled,  and  whirl  alone  is  king, 
then  all  talk  of  education  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  on  the 
way,  but  because  no  one  knows  where,  education  is  ended. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  sit  back  and  give  the  vital  impulse 
and  the  child  in  whom  it  functions,  a  chance  to  work  out 
its  blind  way  to  some  lucky  make,  or  to  some  lucky  break. 

In  the  Christian  view,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  truth  by 
which  we  may  educate  though  not  without  hazard  and 
heroic  adventure.  For  God  made  both  the  child’s  body 
and  mind,  and  he  hath  set  eternity  in  its  heart.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  what  the  fully  human  may  be,  but  God  has 
set  its  goal.  Yet  there  is  inborn  tendency  to  perversion, 
which  gives  us  a  living  reality  to  grapple  with.  And  there 
is  in  the  environment  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  so  that  the 
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activity  of  life  may  blast  what  God  designed,  and  what 
he  seeks  to  bring  forth.  He  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
through  his  word  to  know  the  goal,  and  the  truth  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  heart,  since  it  leads  to 
the  functioning  which  shall  be  true  to  deepest  structure, 
and  true  to  the  good  will  of  God  functioning  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  It  is  only  the  Christian,  with 
the  truth  of  God  as  his  means,  depending  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  hope  to  undertake  re¬ 
ligious  education  with  the  promise  of  bringing  forth  “the 
man  of  God  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work.” 

In  Hunger  Fighters*  we  have  a  graphic  story  of  the 
effort  to  discover  the  facts  of  nutrition  and  balanced  ration. 
Some  cattle  were  fed  the  very  best  scientific  ration,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  thrive  on  it.  Instead  they 
grew  lean,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh.  Again  they  tried 
the  resources  of  science  to  find  a  balanced  ration — with 
failure.  These  facts,  and  others  like  them,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  vitamins — ^ giving  us  an  entirely  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  balanced  rations,  and  on  these  new  vitamin- 
balanced  rations  the  cattle  grew  sleek  and  fat.  There  had 
been  in  them  a  hidden  hunger,  which  the  so-called  balanced 
rations  did  not  satisfy.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that 
that  is  a  good  parable  of  the  nurture  of  the  child.  We 
have  had  scientific  balanced  rations  of  one  sort  and  another, 
and  all  the  time  our  children  have  somehow  failed  to  grow 
and  thrive.  1  believe  that  we  must  look  again  to  find 
the  secret  of  the  hidden  hunger  of  the  soul,  and  when  we 
find  the  vitamins  of  the  Word  of  God,  then  we  shall 
have  the  recipe  which  will  bring  true  growth.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  human  nature,  in  the  end,  must  be  toward  God. 
in  God’s  way,  by  the  means  himself  has  instituted. 


By  Paul  DeKruif. 


COMENIUS  A  FORERUNNER  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Leslie  R.  Sovocool,  Th.M. 

GRACEHAM.  MD. 

At  the  Synod  of  Zerawic  on  the  27th  of  April,  there 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Unity,  a  man  whose 
career  shed  lustre  upon  the  last  period  of  its  history,  whose 
fame  filled  Europe  and  reached  other  continents,  who  with 
one  hand  laid  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Brethren  God’s  pro¬ 
tecting  Benediction,  and  with  the  other  pointed,  like  a  seer, 
to  a  better  time,  a  new  epoch,  a  glorious  renewal  of  the 
Church  of  his  fathers.  This  was  none  other  than  John 
Amos  Comenius,  or  Komensky.  He  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1592,  at  Niwnitz,  a  market  town  near  Ungarish- 
Brod,  on  the  domain  of  Ostran,  in  Moravia.  His  parents 
were  wealthy  members  of  the  Brethren’s  Church.  Both  died 
when  he  was  a  child.  The  guardians  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  left  neglected  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  Moravian 
schools  at  Ungarish-Brod  and  Straznic.  In  1611  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Theological  Institute  at  Herborn  in  Nassau;  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1613  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  After 
completion  of  his  studies  he  traveled  to  Holland  and 
probably  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Moravia  he  was 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Charles  von  Zerotin, 
Rector  of  the  school  at  Prerau.  There  he  began  to  examine 
into  the  system  of  education  then  in  vogue  and  devise  new 
methods.  One  of  his  first  literary  works  was  a  treatise  on 
grammar,  published  in  1616.  Two  years  after  the  Synod 
of  Zerawic  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  flourishing 
parish  of  Fulneck  and  Rector  of  its  school. 

In  its  original  seats  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  overthrown 
by  the  storms  of  the  Anti-Reformation.  To  profane  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Brethren  was  an  outrage  in  which  the 
Catholics  seemed  to  take  particular  delight.  On  a  domain 
of  the  Barons  von  Swihow,  at  Horazdowic,  stood  an  old 
convent  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Unity  for 
many  years  and  formed  the  burial  place  of  several  of  its 
ministers.  In  1621  this  convent  was  seized  and  given  to 
a  monastic  order. 
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The  rich  literature  of  the  Brethren  perished  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  Their  Kralitz  Bibles,  their  Hymnals  and  Confessions 
and  Catechisms,  the  many  other  works  which  they  had 
issued,  were  cast  into  the  flames  by  thousands.  When 
Spanish  mercenaries  sacked  Fulneck  in  1620,  the  library 
and  manuscripts  of  Amos  Comenius  were  burned  in  the 
public  square.  At  the  present  day  some  of  the  most  famous 
writings  of  the  Brethren  exist  only  as  antiquarian  relics. 

The  Schools  which  gave  to  the  Unity  so  widespread  a 
reputation,  its  College  at  Eibenschutz,  its  theological  insti¬ 
tutions,  its  recently  established  Gymnasium  Rosarum,  with 
40  to  50  free  scholarships  and  a  throng  of  students  all 
came  to  an  end. 

After  the  sacking  of  Fulneck,  Comenius  continued  to 
labor  in  his  parish  for  nearly  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1622,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Brandeis  on  the  Adler. 
Soon  after  he  lost  his  wife  and  child.  The  cellar  of  the 
house  that  he  occupied  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Klopot  Mountain;  a  dense  forest,  affording  a 
perfect  hiding  place.  Here  he  wrote  in  1623,  The  Laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  World  and  the  Palace  of  the  Heart.  It  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  Bohemian  works — an  allegory  re¬ 
presenting  a  pilgrim  going  out  to  see  the  world,  led  by  a 
guide  whom  its  queen  has  sent,  and  finding  that  there  is 
no  real  satisfaction,  or  joy  or  peace,  except  in  God  through 
Christ.  It  was  translated  into  German  and  extensively 
read  in  Germany.  The  Labyrinth  of  the  World  was  also 
the  forerunner  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

In  1624  w'hile  still,  at  Brandeis,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Dorothea  Cyrill,  a  daughter  of  the  Bishop  who  did 
not  venture  to  leave  his  hiding  place  to  attend  the  wedding. 

In  1625,  Comenius,  John  Chrysostem,  and  Matthias 
Probus  were  commissioned  by  Lanetius  and  Erastus  to 
visit  Poland  and  Hungary  in  order  to  secure  new  homes 
for  the  exiles.  Their  mission  was  successfully  accomplished 
in  1626.  Comenius  took  up  his  abode  at  Slaupna.  In  1678 
George  Sadowsky,  Erastus,  Cyrill,  Comenius,  and  many 
others,  set  out  from  Slaupna.  When  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  chain  separating  Bohemia  from  Silesia. 
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at  a  spot  where  they  could  look  back  upon  their  native 
land,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  Comenius  offering  an  im¬ 
passioned  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  not  entirely  with¬ 
draw  His  word  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  but  preserve  a 
seed  of  righteousness  to  glorify  His  name.  Rising  and 
striking  up  a  hymn,  they  pursued  their  way  to  Poland, 
strong  in  their  Fathers’  God.  Their  next  chief  place  of 
refuge  was  Lissa. 

In  the  Synod  of  1632  Comenius,  Prokop,  Justinus,  and 
Fabricius  were  consecrated  Bishops  by  Erastus,  Mikola- 
jewski  and  Paliurus,  the  three  surviving  Bishops.  Bishop 
Comenius  was  constituted  archivist,  or  notarious,  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  He  was  also  entrusted  with  the 
editing  of  the  Ratio  Disciplinae.  It  contained  seven  chap¬ 
ters.  In  the  first  “is  exhibited  the  order  of  the  whole  Unity 
in  general;”  that  is,  “the  Essential,  Auxiliary  and  Acci¬ 
dental  Things  of  Christianity;”  the  classes  of  the  member¬ 
ship;  the  lay  officers  of  the  Church;  and  the  three  orders 
of  the  ministry;  The  second  chapter  treats  of  Synods  and 
the  rite  of  ordination;  the  third  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  confirmation, 
festivals  and  fasts;  the  fourth  of  the  domestic  order  of  the 
ministers,  “i.e.  their  mode  of  living  in  the  parsonages;” 
the  fifth  of  “the  domestic  order  of  the  hearers,”  i.e.  the 
regulations  which  are  to  govern  families;  the  sixth  of  of¬ 
ficial  visits  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  their  assistants; 
the  seventh  of  the  discipline. 

On  his  arrival  at  Lissa,  Amos  Comenius  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  College.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  be¬ 
came  Rector.  At  his  instance  the  Synod  of  1635  devised 
for  it  a  more  complete  system  of  instruction.  Abraham 
Scultetus’  work  on  Ethics  was  introduced  as  a  textbook. 
Comenius’  Janua  Linguarum  became  the  basis  for  the  study 
of  languages;  in  their  daily  intercourse  the  students  were 
to  use  the  Latin  tongue;  religious  exercises  were  to  take 
place  every  morning  in  the  Chapel.  The  laws  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  drawn  up  by  Comenius  showed  that  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  elevated  its  tone  and  shaped  its  character.  Here  at 
the  College  he  began  to  develop  his  views  on  Education. 
He  was  moved  to  do  this  both  by  the  defects  of  the  ex- 
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isting  system  and  an  intense  love  for  his  native  country 
and  Church.  Amid  a  thousand  discouragements  he  ceased 
not  to  hope  that  the  Bohemian  exiles  would  return;  that 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  would  be  resuscitated  in  its 
ancient  seats;  that  from  the  ruins  of  old  forms  would  issue 
the  dawn  of  a  new  time  for  the  Church  universal.  To 
prepare  the  rising  generation  for  this  better  era  was  his 
steadfast  purpose.  He  meant  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  educational  system,  simple  in  its  structure,  suitable  to 
the  minds  of  children,  exercising  their  faculties,  fitting  them 
for  the  most  important  avocations  of  life  and  preparing 
them  for  their  eternal  mission.  '‘This  noble  patriot  and 
distinguished  philanthropist,"  says  Zoubek,t  "was  convinced 
that  if  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  to  be  rejuvenated, 
their  schools  must,  first  of  all,  be  entirely  remodeled.  From 
the  schools  there  should  proceed  a  new  people;  from  the 
family  a  new  school."  He  says  (Comenius)  "Children 
must  learn  not  only  words,  but  also  objects  along  with 
the  words.  Not  the  memory  alone  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
but  likewise  the  reasoning  powers,  the  will,  the  affections. 
This  should  be  done  from  childhood  up.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  think  clearly  and  to  order  their  thoughts 
properly;  at  the  same  time  an  affectionate  intercourse  with 
them  should  be  kept."  Comenius  thus  became  in  matters 
of  Education  as  LaurieJ  calls  him,  “a  Sense  Realist — the 
first  great  and  really  consistent  Realist." 

Listen  to  Paul  Monroe,  *  Professor  of  Education  in 
Columbia  University.  "Whether  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  theoretical  writings  or  from  that  of  direct  treat¬ 
ment  of  schoolroom  problems,  Comenius  is  one  of  the 
most  important  representatives  of  the  realistic  movement  as 
well  as  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  history  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  his  actual  influence  on  his  own 
and  the  following  generations  was  slight  save  in  one  re¬ 
spect.  This  was  in  the  use  of  a  more  scientific  method  of 
teaching  the  languages  embodied  in  the  Comenian  text¬ 
books.  For  almost  two  centuries  even  the  very  knowledge 

t  Zoubek’s  Comenius,  pp.  19-20.  deSchweinitz,  op.  cit.  P.  575. 
t  Laurie’s,  Comenius,  pp.  36  deSchweinitz,  op.  cit.  P.  576. 

*  History  of  Education,  1924.  P.  238. 
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of  his  most  important  educational  writings  ceased  to  exist. 
Consequently,  they  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  later 
educational  reformers  until  the  time  of  Froebel.  Few  bi¬ 
ographies  of  educational  leaders  possess  more  interest.*’ 

Comenius  published  the  Janua  Linguarum  Reserota  or 
Gate  of  Languages  Unlocked.  This  was  one  of  his  great 
works  and  alone  would  have  made  him  a  notable  character 
in  his  own  century.  For  many  generations  the  school¬ 
boys  of  three  continents  thumbed  this  book  as  their  primer 
to  the  languages  instead  of  the  Donatus  and  Alexander 
of  preceding  generations. 

The  Janua  started  with  several  thousand  of  the  most 
common  Latin  words  referring  to  familiar  objects.  They 
were  arranged  into  sentences  beginning  with  the  simplest 
and  becoming  progressively  more  complex.  Thus  a  series 
of  related  subjects  would  be  presented,  and  this  would 
furnish  a  brief  encyclopedic  survey  of  knowledge  as  well 
as  a  vocabulary  and  a  working  knowledge  of  simple  Latin. 
It  was  unique  in  that  the  material  was  within  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  child.  A  conception  of  the  Pansophic  ideals 
as  well  as  the  new  tendency  of  the  subject  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  given  when  he  included  in  the  one  hundred 
different  chapter  headings  such  subjects  as  these:  Origin  of 
the  World,  the  elements,  the  Firmament,  Fire,  Meteors, 
Water,  Earth,  Stones,  Metals,  Trees  and  Fruit,  Herbs  and 
Shrubs,  Animals;  Man,  His  Body,  External  Members,  In¬ 
ternal  Members.  Qualities  of  the  Body;  Diseases,  Ulcers 
and  Wounds;  External  Sense;  Internal  Senses;  Mind,  The 
Will,  The  Affections;  The  Mechanic  Arts;  The  Home; 
Marriage;  the  Family;  State  and  Civic  Economy;  Gram¬ 
mar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectic;  Ethics;  Games;  Death;  Burial; 
Providence  of  God;  the  Angels. 

Though  Comenius  has  more  than  a  hundred  treatises 
and  text  books  to  his  credit,  yet  they  are  all  summed  up 
in  his  one  great  theoretical  treatise  and  one  of  his  earliest 
educational  writings.  The  Didactic  Magna  was  completed 
in  1632  and  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  in  1657. 
It  was  not  printed  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  educational  treatises  ever  composed.  Its  ideas 
and  principles  as  well  as  its  arrangement  are  modern.  The 
form  in  which  the  ideas  are  expressed,  as  well  as  the 
particular  interpretations  of  the  method  used  are  influenced 
by  the  theological  character  of  the  age.  The  work  is  so 
far  seeing  and  sane  that  it  may  be  read  with  great  profit 
by  the  modern  teachers. 

“The  ultimate  end  of  man  is  eternal  happiness  with 
God,”  Comenius  avers.  The  purpose  of  education  was  to 
assist  in  attaining  this  great  end.  The  old  educational 
philosophy  strove  for  this  end  by  attempting  to  eradicate 
the  natural  desires,  instincts,  and  emotions,  by  furnishing 
an  appropriate  mental  and  moral  discipline. 

Comenius  worked  along  a  new  line  and  became  the 
pioneer  of  modern  educational  endeavor.  With  Comenius 
the  ultimate  religious  end  was  to  be  obtained  through 
moral  control  over  one’s  self.  This  was  to  be  secured  by 
knowledge  of  ones  self,  and  consequently  of  all  things. 
Knowledge,  virtue  and  piety,  in  this  order  of  their  ac¬ 
quisition,  were  the  aims  of  education.  He  aimed  at  the 
complete  reorganization  of  human  knowledge,  along  Bacon¬ 
ian  lines,  with  the  consequent  expansion  of  that  knowledge 
and  of  human  power  and  happiness.  His  aim  was  to 
give  “an  accurate  anatomy  of  the  universe,  dissecting  the 
veins  and  limbs  of  all  things  in  such  a  way  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  that  is  not  seen,  and  that  each  part 
shall  appear  in  its  proper  place  and  without  confusion.” 

His  method  was  “according  to  nature”.  He  argued  that 
Bacon’s  method  was  competent  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsity,  but  that  it  applied  only  to  natural  phenomena, 
while  pansophy  considered  the  whole  universe.  He  says 
the  three  channels  through  which  knowledge  comes  to  us 
are  the  senses,  the  intellect  and  divine  revelation.  Error 
will  cease  if  the  balance  between  them  be  preserved.  *  In 
The  Great  Didactic,  he  states  that  the  principles  of  that 
work  were  formulated  “a  priori”  and  never  mentions  Bacon 
in  the  entire  work.  Essences  and  principle  find  place  in 
his  philosophy,  as  in  that  of  the  fantastic  pseudo-scientists 
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of  the  Middle  ages.  In  spite  of  these  survivals  of  the 
Medieval,  he  stands  distinctly  for  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena  and  the  dependence  upon  sense  perception  as 
the  source  of  knowledge  concerning  nature. 

In  1633  the  Vestibulum.  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
Janua  was  published.  The  atrium  was  an  expansion  of  the 
]anua.  In  his  work  The  School  of  the  Mother  s  Knee,  the 
kindergarten  is  remarkably  forshadowed.  Mothers  are 
here  shown  how  to  care  for  the  early  education  of  their 
children.  Here  also  his  pansophic  ideals  control.  Not  only 
was  the  infant  to  be  cared  for  physically,  and  to  be  trained 
in  games,  sports  and  manners,  but  he  was  also  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  history,  geography  and  metaphysics.  He  meant, 
for  the  child’s  local  experience,  time  and  causal  relation¬ 
ship  of  many  simple  events  could  be  and  should  be  made 
quite  definite,  before  the  sixth  year.  Comenius  outlined 
a  thorough  program  from  childhood  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  The  first  six  years  in  the  home,  the  infant 
school;  the  next  six,  the  vernacular  school;  ages  twelve  to 
eighteen  in  the  secondary  school  or  gymnasium;  age 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  in  the  academy  or  college. 

He  was  far  advanced  in  his  times  when  he  said  that 
education  is  the  salvation  of  people  from  social  trouble.  Re¬ 
ligious  toleration  will  come  through  education;  war  will  end 
through  the  influence  of  education.  An  educated  nation  is 
happy.  We  can't  become  wise  without  hard  study.  He  was  a 
pioneer  when  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  women  should 
have  the  same  education  as  men.  Education  should  be  natural, 
logical,  not  too  theoretical;  education  heightens  morals; 
it  should  be  enjoyed  by  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  There 
should  be  a  place  in  school  large  enough  for  everybody  to 
play  or  engage  in  games.  Heart  education,  physical  educa¬ 
tion;  good  books,  and  sound  methods  were  the  watchwords. 

He  believed  in  manual  labor  for  all.  The  day  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts  eight  hours  for  work;  eight  hours  for 
sleep;  eight  hours  for  eating,  walking,  games  and  recreation. 

In  his  Palace  or  Thesaurus  a  summary  of  Latin  Liter¬ 
ature  was  given.  The  Orbis  Pictus  Sensualium  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1657. 
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It  was  most  remarkable  and  successful  in  that  the  method 
of  dealing  with  objects  instead  of  with  mere  symbols  or 
words  was  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  themselves  by  means  of  pictures.  It  was 
the  first  illustrated  text-book  for  children.  But  its  method 
of  dealing  with  things  and  of  leading  by  an  inductive  pro¬ 
cess  to  a  generalized  knowledge,  was  yet  more  important. 

Comenius’  Pansophic  publications  caused  a  large  increase 
of  students  in  the  college  at  Lissa,  and  an  invitation  from 
the  Government  of  Sweeden  to  visit  that  country  and  re¬ 
form  its  schools.  He  declined  this  invitation.  He  hoped 
to  secure  a  wealthy  patron  through  whose  aid  he  could  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  a  magnificent  literary  scheme.  He  now 
went  to  England.  Internal  strife  (Irish  rebellion  and  the 
massacre  of  the  protestant  colonists)  frustrated  his  plans 
and  he  left  the  country. 

In  1642  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  rich  merchant  and  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  Sweden,  became  patron  of  his  literary  enterprises. 
On  his  way  to  Lissa.  he  met  in  Holland,  prior  to  his  going 
to  Sweden,  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  who  asked  him  to  come  to  America  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  Harvard  College  founded  at  Cambridge  in 
1638.  This  overture  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  visit  France 
was  declined.  His  literary  labors  were  carried  on  at  Elbing 
with  four  assistants  for  nearly  two  years. 

Comenius  was  amongst  the  delegation  to  the  colloquium 
at  Thorn.  The  Moravians  presented  to  the  Lutheran  Synod 
a  memorial  proposing  union.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
Theological  Faculty  at  Wittenberg,  which  rendered  an 
unfavorable  opinion.  In  1648  Comenius  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Justinus. 
In  1650  he  wrote  The  Last  Testament  of  the  Dying  Mo¬ 
ther;  “the  Brethren’s  Unity,  seeing  that  her  trunk  and 
branches  are  decaying,  divides  among  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  the  treasures  which  have  been  intrusted  to  her  by 
God.”  He  represents  the  Unity  as  a  mother,  who  calls 
her  children  and  sisters — the  other  Protestant  Churches^ — 
around  her  death-bed  in  order  to  speak  to  them  words  of 
affectionate  admonition.  Keeping  up  this  image,  he  ad- 
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dresses  the  Brethren’s  Church;  the  Romish,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches;  all  the  Churches  conjointly; 
and  finally  the  Bohemian  nation.  His  words  are  instinct 
with  love  and  set  forth  in  rich  colors,  the  beauty  of  his 
catholic  spirit.  But  he  did  not  allow  his  feelings  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  work. 

Laying  aside  his  literary  activity,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  Unity  and  the  Bohemian  exiles. 
He  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  in  his  episcopal  office; 
brought  about  a  close  fellowship  between  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  parishes;  secured  for  the  exiles  financial  aid 
from  England.  Sweden  and  Holland;  cared  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  nobles  who  were  unable  to  support  themselves; 
secured  positions,  especially  as  teachers,  for  young  Bo¬ 
hemians;  he  induced  the  University  of  Oxford  to  create 
stipends  for  Bohemian  students.  There  were  few  European 
countries  in  which  exiles  could  not  be  found  in  the  capacity 
of  private  tutors,  public  teachers,  artists  or  clergymen. 

The  Catholic  Church  now  became  jealous  of  Lissa,  the 
most  influential  center  of  Polish  Protestantism.  Comen¬ 
ius  fled  to  Amsterdam  upon  the  fall  of  Lissa.  The  con¬ 
flagration  at  Lissa  had  devoured  his  whole  property,  in¬ 
cluding  his  whole  library  and  most  important  manuscripts. 
He  had  buried  some  which  were  recovered.  His  entire 
Pansophia,  nearly  completed,  and  Latin-Bohemian  and 
Bohemian-Latin  Thesaurus,  or  Dictionary,  which  he  had 
been  laboring  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  were  destroyed. 

In  1657  there  was  a  consultation  at  Breslau  in  Silesia. 
As  Presiding  Bishop  he  was  deeply  distressed  concerning 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  Churches.  They  decided 
to  ask  aid  from  England.  In  1666  the  Bishop  had  in 
hand  about  6,000  Thaler  (Thaler — 71  cents),  about  $4,200. 
This  was  distributed  among  the  impoverished  Brethren 
of  Poland  and  the  exiles  from  Bohemia.  He  had  saved 
out  enough  to  send  to  Poland  2,000  copies  of  the  Polish 
Bible,  and  to  scatter  broadcast  among  the  Bohemian  ex¬ 
iles  3,000  copies  of  the  Kralitz  Bible.  He  kept  in  view 
also  the  Church  of  the  future.  He  hoped  for  a  new 
Unitas  Fratrum  and,  to  prepare  for  its  coming,  published 
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several  works  which  were  to  preserve  the  doctrines,  ritual 
and  constitution  of  the  Ancient  Unity:  (1)  a  Confesson 
o/  Faith;  (2)  Biblical  Manual  in  Bohemian  for  the  use 
of  the  exiles.  (Both  issued  in  1658.)  In  1659  he 
republished,  the  Bohemian,  and  in  1661  the  German 
Hymnal.  In  1660  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Ratio  Disciplinae.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  commended  the  future  Unitas  Fratrum  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  Exhortation,  with  which  the  work 
closes  and  which  is  again  addressed  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
he  holds  up  the  principles  of  the  Moravians  for  imitation. 

His  Lux  in  Tenebris  was  his  next  work.  It  embraced 
the  prophecies  of  Drabik  as  well  as  of  Christopher  Kotter 
and  Christiana  Poniatowski.  This  work  brought  upon 
him  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  They  claimed 
Drabik  grossly  contradicted  himself,  nevertheless  he  claimed 
Drabik  was  not  an  intentional  deceiver.  In  1671  Drabik 
was  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the  imperial  government  and, 
after  having  confessed  that  his  revelations  were  a  gross 
imposture,  was  burned  alive  amidst  slow  torments  at 
Pressburg.  He  was  83  years  old.  Comenius  did  not  live 
to  see  this  fearful  issue. 

For  the  harm  which  may  have  been  done  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Lux  in  Tenebris,  there  was  full  compensation 
in  his  last  work,  which  brought  his  literary  career  to  a 
beautiful  close.  This  work  was  Unum  Necessarium,  “The 
One  Thing  Needful”,  namely,  to  know  what  man  needs 
in  Life,  in  Death,  and  after  Death:  all  of  which  Comenius, 
a  Sire,  in  his  77th  year,  exhausted  by  the  Unnecessary 
Things  of  Earth,  and  striving  for  the  one  thing  needful, 
sets  forth  for  the  consideration  of  the  World.  This 
treatise  gives  his  real  character,  expresses  his  sterling  faith, 
makes  transparent  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  burns  with 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  good  and  the  true  which  warmed 
his  whole  life.  He  has  left  no  richer  legacy.  It  is  an 
aged  saint’s  anticipation  of  coming  glory.  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  work  Comenius  speaks  of  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  which  the  Lux  in  Tenebris  caused  him.  Two 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  while  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  his  Pansophic  manuscript,  which 
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he  had  reproduced,  the  hoary  exile  was  called  to  his 
heavenly  fatherland,  where  he  found  a  solution  for  all 
the  enigmas  of  his  earthly  wanderings  and  now  sees  no 
longer  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.  He  died 
on  November  15,  1670.  He  was  buried  in  the  French 
Reformed  Church  of  Naarden.  The  figure  8  constitutes 
the  only  epitaph  on  his  tombstone.*  In  the  hearts  of 
every  generation  have  the  works  he  performed  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education,  science,  philosophy  and  religion  built 
a  more  enduring  monument  than  bronze  or  marble  can 
produce,  and  have  given  him  a  name  that  is  immortal.  He 
never  undertook  anything  which  had  not  the  good  of  his 
fellowmen  and  the  glory  and  honor  of  God  in  view. 
Well  may  Herder  call  him  “a  noble  priest  of  humanity". 
His  was  a  sublime  purpose — to  bring  mankind  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  itself,  of  what  it  is,  of  its  unity  and  dignity; 
and  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  to  lead  the  whole 
race,  and  every  individual  member  of  it,  to  happiness 
endurng  forever.  Protestants  and  Catholics  unite  in  hon¬ 
oring  him.t  He  was  the  Jeremiah  of  the  Ancient,  and 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Renewed  Moravian  Church. 
He  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  neighbor  at  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.  In  the  period  following  the  Anti-Reformation 
to  the  death  of  Comenius,  a  “Hidden  Seed”  of  the  Morav¬ 
ian  Church  remained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Comenius 
did  what  he  could  to  foster  these  brethren  by  secretly 
sending  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  copies  of  his  Catechism 
and  Hymnal  and  other  works  relating  to  the  Moravian 
Church. 

The  Comenian  Literary  Society,  in  existence  for  over 
fifty  years,  bears  his  name.  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  LL.D., 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  attributes  much  of  his  oratorical  ability 
to  his  training  in  this  literary  society.  The  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  membership  in  this  venerable  society  for  six 
years.  The  Administration  building  of  the  Moravian  Col¬ 
lege  and  Theological  Seminary  is  called  Comenius  Hall. 
His  bust  stands  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance. 

*  de  Schweinitz,  op.  cit.  P.  618. 
t  de  Schweinitz,  Ibid.  P.  618. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY- 
CHARACTERISTICS 

By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  undertaking  to  portray  the  characteristics  of  the 
Bible’s  own  Chronology  it  will  be  important  to  keep  well 
in  mind  those  striking  peculiarities  which  everywhere  are 
found  in  counting  the  course  of  life  and  history  in  the 
Orient;  the  reckoning  of  events,  the  constant  noting  of 
things  round  about  and  comparison  with  them.  The 
difRculties.  moreover,  which  confront  us  must  never  be 
forgotten  or  lost  from  sight;  that  there  is  no  epochal  sys¬ 
tem  of  Chronology,  no  general  epoch  considered  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  genealogies  are  not  to  be  made 
a  basis  for  Chronology,  were  not  intended  so  to  be  used, 
and  actually  never  were  used  by  the  Biblical  writers  for 
the  purpose  of  reckoning  time.  The  years  in  genealogies 
are  never  added  up  to  get  a  total  of  time  for  a  period. 
Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  we  may  be  able  safely  to 
find  our  way  along  a  pathway  that  is  new  to  us,  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  method  entirely  different  from  the  systems  in 
vogue,  but  after  all  perfectly  familiar  to  us  from  very 
childhood. 

I 

Old  Testament  Chronology  chronicles  events  rather  than 
the  flight  of  time,  man’s  relation  to  life  rather  than  his 
relation  to  time. 

Some  historical  examples  out  of  many  will  make  this 
plain.  In  Moses’  first  address  to  the  people  about  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  1-3),  he  gave  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  the  wilderness  journey  from  the  giving 
of  the  Law  at  the  Mountain  on  to  the  time  at  which  they 
had  arrived,  about  ready  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land. 
It  was  when  the  journey  was  all  but  ended,  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  just  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years  of  wandering. 
The  events  are  arranged  in  perspective.  The  tragic  events 
at  Kadesh  Barnea  and  the  failure  there,  then  the  turning 
back  into  the  wilderness  life  to  walk  with  the  weak  of 
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faith,  the  experiences  with  churlish  Edom  and  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  Moab  are  briefly  glanced  at,  the  death  of  the 
old  generation  is  noted,  as  also  the  giants  and  the  Horites, 
and  last  the  attempt  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sihon  and 
with  Og  and  its  failure,  and  the  distribution  of  lands  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  to  a  part  of  the  tribes,  Reuben,  Gad 
and  Manasseh.  Then  the  vision  from  the  top  of  Pisgah 
and  the  charge  to  Joshua.  All  this  is  recounted  with 
hardly  a  note  of  passing  time,  and  then  only  in  general 
expression,  “and”,  “then”,  “and  it  came  to  pass’,  and  “So 
ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,  according  unto  the  days 
that  ye  abode  there.”  It  is  a  record  of  events;  the  flight 
of  time  is  almost  ignored. 

When  Joshua  came  near  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
gathered  the  people  at  the  old  covenanting  place,  at  Shech- 
em,  and  addressed  them  after  the  same  manner.  The 
historical  scope  of  his  address  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  Moses  just  recounted,  but  there  is  no  more  note 
taken  of  time.  He  starts  away  back  in  “old  time”.  He 
passes  quickly  through  the  land  with  the  Patriarchs,  and 
into  Egypt,  omits  the  long  years  of  favoritism  and  of  op¬ 
pression  and  looks  in  upon  the  work  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  the  great  revelation  of  God  the  ruler  of  the  world  in 
the  plagues,  carries  the  people  through  the  wilderness 
experiences  in  a  few  words,  and  with  no  hint  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  time,  onward  to  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  and  the 
conquest  of  the  land.  Again  we  have  simply  a  record  of 
events,  with  no  attempt  to  depict  the  flight  of  time. 

Even  Stephen  in  New  Testament  times  {Acts  7:1-50) 
follows  the  same  method  in  his  resume  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  his  defense  before  the  council.  In  fact  life 
everywhere,  whether  viewed  as  history  or  as  biography, 
was  regarded  as  the  sum  of  its  events  rather  than  as  the 
span  of  its  years.  Moreover  the  events  not  worth  recount¬ 
ing  were  not  counted,  as  is  manifested  by  Jacob’s  estimate 
of  his  life,  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  especially 
by  the  promise  of  long  life  to  the  godly  (Ps.  91:16). 
There  was  little  in  Jacob’s  life  that  he  cared  to  recall  at 
the  end  of  it  all,  and  only  by  a  career  of  worthy  deeds 
can  any  life  be  filled  up  to  satisfaction,  whether  it  be 
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twenty  years  or  eighty.  This  conception  of  life  may  be 
recognized  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament. 

II 

Old  Testament  Chronology  Considers  events  upon  the 
Plane  of  Contemporaneity  rather  than  in  the  Line  of  Suc¬ 
cession. 

We  use  both  these  methods,  the  plane  of  contempora¬ 
neity  and  the  line  of  succession,  but  the  determining  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  line  of  succession.  In  all  our  historical  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  the  constant  attempt  to  keep  tab  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  years  and  even  months  and  days,  as  though  we  were 
living  consciously  in  a  never  ending  row  of  events,  when 
in  fact  we  are  living  in  our  own  day  and  are  conscious 
especially,  ofttimes  only,  of  what  is  going  on  around  us. 
Except  the  newspapers  and  the  novelists  and  the  histor¬ 
ians  keep  us  reminded  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
most  of  us  forget  even  what  kind  of  weather  there  was 
last  year.  Our  historians  endeavor  to  establish  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  the  events  of  world  history  according 
to  astronomical  time,  even  taking  account  of  the  location 
and  the  difference  in  time  between  the  place  of  the  event 
and  the  place  of  the  onlookers,  and  philosophically  en¬ 
deavoring  to  determine  by  surmise  what  would  have  been 
the  course  of  the  world’s  history  if  somebody  had  been 
a  few  minutes  behind  time;  as  though  God’s  providence 
must  kowtow  to  their  little  calculations.  In  our  living 
by  day  we  move  upon  a  plane,  but  in  our  historical  think¬ 
ing  we  are  slaves  to  a  straight  line. 

And  yet,  while  with  us  the  determining  principle  is  the 
line  of  succession,  we  do  take  account  of  what  is  going 
on  around  us,  look  about  the  plane  on  which  we  live. 
Especially  is  this  done  in  any  attempt  at  world  history. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  every  place  at  once,  and 
give  history  of  all  lands  in  the  same  paragraph,  resort 
is  had  to  the  plane  of  contemporaneity.  Events  are  then 
described  in  periods;  events  of  a  century  in  America  are 
recounted,  then  events  of  the  same  century  in  England, 
then  for  the  same  century  in  France,  and  in  Germany 
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and  Russia  and  Italy  and  China  and  Japan.  Thus  in 
world  history  we  are  forced  to  describe  events  in  the  same 
way  as  we  live  them  in  the  present  as  on  a  broad  plane. 

Exactly  so  and  naturally  Old  Testament  Chronology 
also  uses  both  methods,  but  there  we  find  that  the  forma¬ 
tive  principle  was  contemporaneity.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
speeches  of  Moses  and  Joshua  already  described,  events 
were  set  in  a  line  with  perspective,  but  with  hardly  a  hint 
of  the  flight  of  time.  But  usually  it  was  not  so.  The 
historian  looked  around  about  him  in  the  day  in  which 
he  lived  and  so  located  events.  Things  were  described 
as  "in  the  year  of  the  earthquake”,  "in  the  year  that  King 
Uzziah  died.”  In  fact,  the  very  language  he  used  had 
a  device  for  keeping  himself  in  the  conception  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  transferring  himself  to  it  in  mind,  the  vav  conversive. 
In  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  we  have  the  fullest 
illustration  of  this  method.  A  formal  statement  is  not 
always  observed,  but  when  given,  it  is  thus:  "And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea.  son  of  Elah 
king  of  Israel,  that  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz  king  of 
Judah  began  to  reign.”  Or  sometimes  it  is  in  this  form, 
"In  his  days  (Jehoram)  the  Edomites  revolted  from  under 
the  dominion  of  Judah,  and  made  themselves  a  king.” 
Ofttimes,  however,  there  is  no  chronological  form  what¬ 
ever,  the  historian  simply  relates  events  of  the  time  with 
the  most  indefinite  indications  of  passing  time.  This  is 
the  general,  indeed  universal,  method  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  historical  writing.  One  may  search  in  vain  for  mat¬ 
erials  out  of  which  to  construct  with  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness  a  chronological  system  like  our  own.  The  effort  to 
do  so  has  involved  us  in  all  the  acrimonious  discussions 
over  the  uncertainty  of  dates  and  the  consequent  charges 
hurled  at  the  so-called  untrustworthiness  of  the  Biblical 
records. 


Ill 

Insofar  as  Old  Testament  Chronology  looks  forward 
and  backward  it  considers  perspective  rather  than  dura¬ 
tion. 
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Modern  inventions  have  affected  our  thinking  about  as 
much  as  they  have  affected  our  achievements,  and  since 
we  of  this  generation  have  not  had  the  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  without  the  inventions,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  ef¬ 
fect  they  have  had  upon  our  thinking.  Perhaps  the  radio, 
which  has  so  recently  come  into  use.  may  best  illustrate 
to  this  generation  how  much  inventions  may  affect  our 
thinking.  Within  a  few  years  the  most  distant  places 
of  earth  have  become  a  part  of  our  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  we  have  been  able  to  send  a  man  to  the  south 
pole  and  yet  hear  his  voice  day  after  day  as  though  he 
were  speaking  into  our  ears.  The  revolutionary  leader 
of  India  broadcasts  a  message  to  America;  we  listen  on 
some  memorial  war  days  to  musical  programs  from  New 
York,  from  London  and  from  Berlin;  and  the  Pope  of 
Rome  on  another  occasion  speaks  to  the  whole  world. 
Not  only  has  this  invention  or  discovery  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  radio  broken  down  horizons  in  this  material  world, 
but  it  has  turned  to  confusion  the  contentions  of  the  un¬ 
believing  that  prayer  is  an  illusion,  because  an  impossibil¬ 
ity;  for  if  I  may  speak  through  the  air  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  answer  may  come  to  me,  there  is  no  reason 
why  He  who  made  this  possible,  and  who  is  Himself 
near  at  hand  as  well  as  everywhere  in  the  distance,  may 
not  also  hear  our  uttered  prayer  and  answer  us  from  hea¬ 
ven  as  distinctly  as  our  friends  may  answer  from  distant 
lands  upon  the  earth. 

Now  this  illustration  taken  from  the  radio  which  has 
come  within  the  experience  of  most  of  us,  enables  us  to 
understand  something  of  the  effect  which  the  invention 
of  the  microscope  and  of  the  telescope  has  had  upon  the 
thinking  of  men  during  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
Bible.  When  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  these  in¬ 
ventions  were  yet  far  in  the  future  of  human  history,  and 
the  effect  which  they  introduced  into  human  thinking  had 
not  yet  begun.  The  exact  mathematical  way  of  examin¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  things  and  of  expressing  the  slightest 
details  all  numbered  and  described  was  unknown.  God 
might  then  number  all  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  but  man 
never  did.  Then  the  ability  to  peer  into  unfathomable 
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distance  and  reveal  the  unimagined  worlds  which  the  tel¬ 
escope  shows  had  not  come  to  enable  men  to  look  along 
such  immeasurable  distances  in  world  history  and  measure 
all  the  way. 

Moreover  the  inhabitant  of  oriental  lands  is  prevailingly 
short-sighted  physically;  unless  he  be  sophisticated  by 
education,  he  will  hardly  believe  you,  if  you  tell  him  of 
seeing  a  mountain  a  hundred  miles  away,  for  he  cannot 
see  it.  When  we  consider  these  things,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  historian  of  Bible  times  as 
a  chronologer  considered  perspective  rather  than  duration 
exactly  as  we  have  seen  in  the  speeches  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Things  were  mentioned  as  they  loomed,  great 
stretches,  eons,  were  passed  over,  as  in  the  account  of 
creation;  towering  human  personalities,  mountain-tops  of 
human  lineage,  were  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  the  less  important  personages  were  passed 
over  in  silence.  Great  events  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
earth  of  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  know  were  passed 
by  without  a  word  and  the  affairs  of  a  little  nation  on  a 
mere  strip  of  rocky  land  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast  are  set  in  the  limelight,  because  they  have  to  do 
with  the  redemption  of  a  world. 

We  must  take  into  the  account  also  that  much  of  the 
Old  Testament  looked  forward,  was  often  in  some  sense, 
and  sometimes  wholly,  predictive.  Now  in  that  realm  ex¬ 
act  chronology  of  the  flight  of  time  is  not  to  be  expected 
and,  except  it  be  in  the  rarest  instances,  did  not  exist. 
Perspective  only  was  considered.  An  event  near  at  hand, 
perhaps  in  view,  was  used  as  a  lens  through  which  the 
writer  looked  to  describe  some  larger  event  as  the  per¬ 
spective  widened  in  the  distance.  Sometimes  more  than 
one  event  was  in  turn  a  lens  through  which  to  look  to 
some  succeeding  greater  event.  In  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Joel,  the  prophet  looks  through  three  events  as  lenses 
to  a  fourth  and  culminating  event;  there  is  first  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  locusts  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrians 
seen  through  the  invasion  of  locusts  and  blended  with  it; 
then  through  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians  is  seen  the 
horror  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  beyond  that. 
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as  the  perspective  widens,  opens  up  the  terror  of  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world.  This  epitelismatic  character  of 
prophecy  is  never  wanting  whether  there  may  be  many 
lenses  or  only  one,  the  event  immediately  at  hand. 

Now  in  a  land  and  a  time  without  clocks  or  calendars 
it  was  inevitable  that  something  of  this  common  prophetic 
method  of  viewing  the  future  should  be  found  showing 
itself  also  in  the  recording  of  history;  looking  back  was 
the  same  as  looking  forward,  only  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  So  perspective  was  noticed  and  expressed  far  more 
than  the  duration  of  time  in  the  account  of  events. 

IV 

Order,  Synchronism  and  Proportion  were  the  determin¬ 
ing  factors  in  Old  Testament  Chronology. 

The  order  of  happenings  was  usually  noted  and  indi¬ 
cated;  events  were  usually  narrated  in  chronological  order. 
But  this  method  is  by  no  means  universal.  Events  were 
sometimes  noted  because  topically  they  fitted  into  the  place 
given  them,  and  items  in  a  series  are  not  always  men¬ 
tioned  in  chronological  order.  Besides,  the  lack  of  rhe¬ 
torical  devices  in  bookmaking,  capitalizing  and  paragraph¬ 
ing  and  all  the  typographical  devices  so  common  in  mod¬ 
ern  books,  often  gives  an  appearance  of  confusion  when 
later  happenings  are  narrated  immediately  after  long  pre¬ 
ceding  events,  with  no  indication  of  the  lapse  of  time  nor 
any  typographical  device  to  denote  a  new  subject.  Thus 
the  order  of  events  in  narration  is  not  as  apparent  as 
usually  in  modern  publications. 

Synchronism  is  apparent  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  manifest  in  the  Scriptures  that  we  read  as  in 
the  daily  life  that  we  live.  Not  only  did  the  writers  and 
the  speakers  constantly  refer  to  contemporaneous  happen¬ 
ings  and  persons,  but  the  historical  imagination,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  one’s  self  in  the  place  of  another  and  see  things 
as  that  one  saw  them,  was  practiced  to  the  extreme  by 
often  transferring  by  grammatical  device  all  events  to  the 
present  and  so  looking  round  about  at  them  instead  of 
attempting  to  arrange  them  in  a  procession  as  modern 
history  does. 
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Then  also  proportion  was  allowed  to  modify  order 
sometimes  in  the  narration  of  events  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  in  the  Gospels.  As  each  of  the  Gospels  had  a 
particular  end  in  view  and  arranged  its  historical  and 
biographical  material  accordingly,  ofttimes  grouping  the 
miracles  and  the  parables  and  even  happenings  around 
a  topic,  so,  in  the  Old  Testament,  exact  chronological 
order  was  sometimes  sacrificed  to  set  things  in  proportion 
so  as  to  give  the  proper  perspective.  This  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  the  real  explanation  of  the  apparent  mingling  to¬ 
gether  of  different  invasions  in  the  national  decline,  as  it 
certainly  does  explain  most  of  the  seeming  confusion  in 
the  account  of  the  judgeships;  that  description  goes  round 
and  round  the  circle  of  judicial  districts  in  regular  order 
without  implying  that  the  judges  were  strictly  successive, 
or  in  every  case  successive  at  all;  and  no  indication  is 
given  of  the  length  of  time  at  different  times,  when  there 
was  neither  a  judge  nor  an  oppressor. 

Then  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  use  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  the  sacrifice  of  order  to  it  is  in  the  constant 
working  of  the  great  purpose  of  revelation,  not  to  give  us 
world  history,  but  redemption  history.  To  carry  out 
this  purpose,  Israel  is  given  an  almost  constant  place  of 
importance  which  bore  no  actual  relation  to  the  political 
importance  of  the  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
For  only  a  few  years  at  the  height  of  the  first  glory  of 
Israel  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  Israel 
in  any  sense  the  greatest  nation  politically  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  she  was  always  the  leader  in 
redemption  history,  and  the  Scripture  was  intended  above 
all  else  to  narrate  redemption  history.  The  Orient  presents 
constantly  an  illustration  of  this,  only  fully  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  one  knows  the  Orient  and  can  be  rid  of 
western  conceptions  of  things  and  see  as  the  Oriental 
sees.  One  of  the  characteristic  sights  of  Bible  lands, 
whether  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  or  the  desert 
and  Arabia,  is  the  long  transportation  train,  not  a  train 
of  railway  cars,  now  also  sometimes  seen,  but  a  camel 
train.  The  great  gnarled,  ungainly  creatures  stalk  across 
arid  plains,  over  mountain  ranges  and  along  the  sands 
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of  the  seashore,  always  with  the  same  solemn  unwavering 
progress,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  sinuosities  of  the 
pathway  as  if  controlled  by  one  mind.  In  the  distance 
one  not  familiar  with  the  camel  train  might  suppose  it 
proceeded  without  guidance.  Not  so;  near  at  hand  one 
may  see  that  each  camel  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  one  in 
front  and  so  leads  the  one  behind,  and  in  front  of  all  and 
leading  all  is  a  little  donkey.  In  the  presence  of  the  great 
camels  that  follow  so  steadily  after  it.  the  donkey  seems 
but  a  midget.  Before  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  camels 
the  donkey  patiently,  silently  leading  all  seems  like  a  mouse 
set  to  lead  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  our  practical 
Occident  with  our  magnificent  horses  and  our  locomotive 
machines,  the  little  donkey  seems  a  despised  and  insignif¬ 
icant  creature,  but  in  the  Orient  it  was  the  royal  beast, 
the  bearer  of  the  priest  and  of  the  king. 

Now  with  this  oriental  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  donkey 
and  this  distinctly  oriental  scene  of  transportation  before 
us.  we  get  a  conception  of  the  position  in  world  progress 
which  the  sacred  writers  gave  to  Israel.  Israel  was  the 
royal  leader  of  the  world  caravan.  Insignificant  as  she 
seemed  in  herself,  yet  Israel  as  the  priestly  and  kingly 
nation  led  world  affairs  to  bring  the  desire  of  all  nations. 
In  vignette  Israel  was  very  small  indeed;  in  perspective 
she  loomed  greater  than  any  other.  And  this  disposition 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  see  things  in  proportion,  of  which 
this  is  the  most  striking  example,  yet  appeared  in  some 
measure  all  through  Old  Testament  narrative. 

V 

The  Old  Testament  Chronology  is  not  Scientific,  but 
simply  Natural  as  life  is  lived  everywhere. 

This  perfect  naturalness  of  Old  Testament  Chronology 
has  been  growing  into  distinctness  in  all  our  consideration 
of  its  characteristics.  What  seemed  at  first  utterly  bizarre 
and  incomprehensible,  appears  at  last  so  near  to  our  own 
experience  that  it  has  been  lost  to  sight  by  its  very  fa¬ 
miliarity.  The  scientific  characteristics  of  mathematical 
exactness  and  uniform  order  was  not  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Chronology,  neither  is  it  in  our  daily  lives.  The 
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child  lives  absolutely  on  the  plane  of  contemporaneity; 
as  it  knows  nothing  of  clocks  or  calendars,  it  never  reckons 
by  them,  but  always  speaks  only  of  events  and  reckons 
by  them.  “Mamma,  it  was  the  day  you  took  me  to  town." 
The  child  only  changes  this  method  as  he  learns  the  more 
scientific  ways  taught  him,  but  never  gets  entirely  away 
from  it.  Only  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  of  literature,  does  he  endeavor  with  wearisome  effort 
to  master  the  chronological  system  of  dates.  But  as  he 
goes  out  into  the  world  of  business  and  pleasure,  he  again 
lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  natural,  rather  than  the 
scientific,  way  of  reckoning.  He  uses  dates  indefinitely. 
"A  week  ago,”  “six  months  since,”  these  are  his  ways  of 
expressing  the  chronology  of  his  life:  only  when  a  paper 
is  to  be  dated  does  he  consult  a  calendar  (and  he  does 
nearly  always  have  to  consult  it!)  or  even  in  rare  instances 
note  the  time  by  the  clock.  No  one  thinks  of  holding 
him  responsible  to  a  day  and  an  hour  for  his  “last  week” 
or  “six  months  since”,  or  hold  a  stop-watch  upon  him  to 
determine  if  he  be  truthful,  when  he  says  he  rises  at  six 
in  the  morning.  Those  who  try  to  hold  the  Biblical  writers 
to  exact  astronomical  time  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
or  endeavor  to  make  them  conform  to  a  chronological  sys¬ 
tem  which  they  did  not  have,  and  be  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  inventions  not  yet  made,  only  involve  themselves  in  in¬ 
extricable  difficulties  and  obscure  the  message  of  God’s  book. 

VI 

Old  Testament  Chronology  compared  with  our  Modern 
System. 

Modern  Chronology  among  us  is  purely  mathematical, 
the  historian  who  makes  a  slip  of  a  day  or  an  hour  in  his 
chronological  scheme  will  have  a  hundred  noisy  critics 
hounding  him  with  as  much  vehemence  as  a  criminal  law¬ 
yer  badgers  a  witness  who  gets  a  little  mixed  in  his  dates. 
We  regard  a  history  as  practically  worthless  whose  dates 
are  not  mathematically  exact.  And  a  lot  of  people,  so 
trained  in  Chronology,  are  aghast  at  the  “credulity”  which 
they  think  they  have  discovered  in  those  who  believe  a 
sacred  book  whose  narratives  of  events  cannot  be  cata¬ 
logued  in  a  chronological  scheme  with  mathematical  exact- 
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ness.  But  Old  Testament  Chronology  was  never  intended 
to  be  merely  mathematically  exact;  it  had  no  such  forma¬ 
tive  principle,  but  introduced  a  moral  element.  What  do 
we  suppose  the  recording  angel  puts  down  in  the  record 
of  a  day  which  we  have  wasted?  If  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  recording,  nothing  will  be  recorded.  So  always 
the  same  divine  agency  that  directed  the  Biblical  record; 
the  man  that  did  nothing  and  the  year  in  which  nothing 
happened  were  apt  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  And 
why  not?  Our  vain  attempts  to  restore  those  blank  per¬ 
iods  would  yield  us  nothing,  if  successful! 

Then  more  technically,  modern  Chronology  considers 
passing  events  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  past,  an  epoch, 
as  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  or  the 
Hegeira;  Old  Testament  Chronology  considered  all  events 
from  the  moving  point  of  the  present.  The  record  of  our 
modern  events  is  always  with  reference  to  the  epoch  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord;  we  keep  ever  moving  forward,  the 
present  moment  always  a  little  advanced,  but  its  place  is 
always  fixed  by  reference  to  the  fixed  point  from  which 
we  count.  We  ofttimes  look  round  about  us  also,  but  ever 
keep  arranging  events  in  the  line  of  simple  succession  from 
the  starting  point  of  the  epoch. 

The  conception  of  world  events  in  the  mind  of  Biblical 
writers  was  very  different.  No  point  in  the  past  was 
considered  as  an  epoch,  but  events  were  considered  al¬ 
ways  from  the  present  moment,  which  was  never  a  fixed 
point,  but  always  moving  forward,  all  things  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  surrounding  in  the  same  plane  denoted  by  the 
moving  point  of  the  present.  Our  present  conception  of 
events  involves  the  field  of  memory;  theirs  involved  the 
field  of  observation.  History  with  us  is  a  dead  past 
world;  with  them  it  was  current  events. 

Conclusion 

Old  Testament  Chronology  is  not  yet  fully  understood 
in  all  its  details;  there  is  no  pretense  that  all  difficulties 
have  been  fully  resolved,  there  are  still  mysteries.  Our 
difficulties  have  not  all  passed  away.  The  main  difficulty 
is  still  as  great  as  ever.  When  I  had  on  one  occasion  pre¬ 
sented  these  ideas  concerning  Old  Testament  Chronology. 
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a  prominent  Bible  teacher  said,  “That  is  fine;  now  if  you 
will  just  give  us  a  list  of  dates  to  correspond  to  that 
theory,”  when  the  whole  effort  had  been  to  show  that  no 
list  of  dates  could  be  calculated  in  accord  with  our  epoch! 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Old  Testament 
system  was  not  correct,  if  fully  and  correctly  understood. 
It  seems  so  difficult  for  some  people  who  run  up  against 
mysteries,  to  realize  that  the  failure  is  not  in  nature  or 
revelation  but  in  themselves.  The  agnostic  finds  fault 
with  God’s  world  and  the  atheist  with  God’s  providence, 
instead  of  looking  within  to  perceive  their  own  failure  to 
comprehend.  So  the  difficulties  which  are  found  upon 
any  attempt  to  reduce  Bible  Chronology  to  our  present 
system  imply  nothing  concerning  the  Biblical  Chronology, 
but  very  much  concerning  the  futility  of  the  attempt. 

Are  then  Chronological  Systems  worthless  in  Bible 
study?  Not  at  all;  they  are  to  be  used  for  convenience  in 
keeping  events  in  order  and  for  making  reference,  because 
this  is  our  method  of  coordinating  thoughts,  but  these 
systems  are  never  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  Bible;  the  Bible  is  to  be  used  in  correcting  them.  We 
must  ask  a  man  what  he  means;  not  tell  him.  So  we  must 
ask  the  sacred  writers  what  they  meant  to  tell  us  about 
the  date  of  events,  not  try  to  force  our  system  upon  them. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  accept  any  established  dates  in 
early  world  history.  Established  dates,  not  mere  guesses 
and  reckless  calculations.  As  one  geologist  frankly  said, 
it  is  as  easy  to  guess  a  million  years  as  to  guess  a  century. 
Under  the  desire  to  give  evolution  a  good  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  many  proceed  on  the  principle  that  anything  will 
happen,  if  we  give  it  time  enough!  Even  astronomical 
events  are  not  the  resolvent  of  the  chronological  difficulty 
they  are  often  thought  to  be;  astronomical  events  are 
recurrent;  there  usually  remains  the  question.  At  what 
recurrence  of  this  astronomical  event  have  we  fixed  the 
Biblical  event  under  consideration? 

Many  dates  for  Biblical  events  B.  C.  can  be  made  out 
with  tolerable  accuracy  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham;  beyond  that  time  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  such 
epochal  Chronology. 


A  NEW  STAR 

By  C.  Norman  Bartlett,  S.T.D. 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA 

A  new  star  in  the  skies  of  Philosophical  theology  is  an 
event  to  be  hailed  with  acclaim  on  the  part  of  Christian 
thinkers.  Just  such  a  phenomenon  is  a  recent  book  by 
President  Nathan  R.  Wood  entitled  “The  Secret  of  the 
Universe”  and  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  It  is 
a  monograph  that  merits  the  highest  recognition  by  virtue 
of  its  striking  originality.  Having  read  most  of  the  really 
significant  works  that  have  been  appearing  of  late  in  the 
allied  fields  of  theism  and  cosmology,  the  present  reviewer 
can  honestly  testify  that  not  one  of  them  has  so  powerfully 
gripped  his  mind  through  sheer  weight  of  creative  thought 
as  has  this  book  by  Dr.  Wood.  Far  from  being  a  rehash 
of  the  views  of  other  scholars,  past  and  present,  his  treatise 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  thought  that  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  theologians  and  philosophers,  regardless 
of  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions.  The  thesis  he  seeks  to  establish  is  too  daringly 
aggressive  to  be  ignored.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to 
precipitate  red-hot  discussion  in  theological,  philosophical 
and  scientific  circles. 

Instead  of  undertaking  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  this 
significant  treatise,  our  aim  in  this  review  is  to  present  its 
high  lights  in  such  a  way  as  to  whet  our  readers'  appetites 
to  the  point  where  they  will  buy,  beg  or  borrow  the  book 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  pursue  its  fascinating  trails  of 
reflection  to  unexpected  vistas  of  beauty  and  outlooks  of 
grandeur. 

The  writer  handles  his  sacred  theme  with  utmost  rever¬ 
ence.  He  employs  his  brilliant  thinking  powers  to  magnify 
rather  than  to  belittle  the  eternal  verities  of  God,  and  the 
result  is  a  book  that  illuminates  and  glorifies  one  of  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Those  who  hold  that  evangelical  conviction  and  phil¬ 
osophical  acumen  are  mutually  exclusive  are  likely  to  be 
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disillusioned  upon  reading  this  book,  for  Dr.  Wood  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  an  earnest  believer  in  the  gospel 
and  a  remarkably  subtle  thinker.  He  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  main  currents  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
thought  of  earlier  days  and  fully  abreast  of  contemporary 
discoveries  and  hypotheses.  At  the  same  time  he  is  master 
of,  not  mastered  by,  his  learning.  He  is  not  to  be  brow¬ 
beaten  by  unwarranted  assumptions,  nor  intimidated  by 
formidable  authorities  who  seek  to  overthrow  Christianity 
with  spurious  scholarship.  He  knows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  bullets  and  blank  cartridges.  He  thinks  for  himself. 
With  the  power  born  of  genius  he  manipulates  and  refutes 
metaphysical  conceptions  that  the  ordinary  mind  is  unable 
even  to  comprehend. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  book  itself.  One  may  well  believe  that  it  is  the  ripe 
product  of  twenty-five  years  of  brooding  upon  the  sublimest 
themes  that  can  ever  engage  the  mind  of  man.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  reviewer  at  least,  the  material  of 
the  book  fully  justifies  the  audacity  of  its  title,  "The  Secret 
of  the  Universe.”  Triunity  is  the  secret  of  the  universe 
both  physical  and  spiritual;  and  this  triunity  as  revealed  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man  can  have  only 
one  adequate  causal  ground,  namely,  triunity  in  the  very 
nature  of  God — this  is — the  author’s  thesis  in  a  nutshell. 

Not  only  is  this  thesis  of  President  Wood’s  strikingly 
original,  but  the  chain  of  reasoning  whereby  it  is  supported 
and  applied  is  a  marvel  of  cogency.  The  author  first  un¬ 
folds  how  the  worlds  of  reality,  material  and  spiritual, 
human  and  divine,  reveal  triunity  at  their  core,  and  then 
makes  plain  how  this  triunity  throws  light  upon  mysteries 
otherwise  inexplicable. 

Since  the  limits  of  space  at  our  command  preclude  our 
following  the  course  of  argument  in  detail,  brief  reference 
to  its  major  lines  of  development  will  have  to  suffice.  In 
Chapter  I,  entitled  "The  Outer  Universe”,  Dr.  Wood  in¬ 
terprets  the  world  of  nature  as  comprising  a  triple  triunity — 
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space,  matter,  and  time.  Space  consists  of  length,  breadth 
and  height;  matter  comprises  energy,  motion  and  phe¬ 
nomena;  time  is  made  up  of  future,  present  and  past.  In 
each  one  of  these  triunities,  no  one  of  the  three  com¬ 
ponents  can  possibly  be  either  one  of  the  others;  and  the 
third  component  is  derived  from  the  first  through  the 
second.  Space  is  wholly  three  and  completely  one;  as 
holds  true  also  of  matter  and  of  time.  And  the  triple 
triunity  of  space,  matter  and  time  is  likewise  three  in  one. 
In  Chapter  II  the  author  treats  of  “The  Inner  Universe,” 
or  the  soul  of  man.  Every  human  being  is  a  person; 
back  of  the  person  is  a  nature;  in  the  lives  of  others  he  is 
a  personality — and  these  three  are  three  in  one.  Personal¬ 
ize  (not  personify)  these  three  centres  of  consciousness  in 
a  human  being,  and  you  have  a  type  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Three  Divine  Persons  in  one  Divine  Nature.  The  triple 
triunity  found  in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  triunity  com¬ 
prising  the  soul  of  man  reflect  and  are  grounded  in  nothing 
less  than  triunity  in  the  nature  of  God.  In  Chapter  III, 
“The  Demand  of  the  Universe",  President  Wood  makes 
emphatically  clear  that  he  does  not  present  triunity  in 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man  as  proof  of  the  Triunity  in 
God;  rather  does  he  postulate  the  latter  as  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  ground  or  cause  of  the  former. 

The  title  of  Chapter  IV,  “The  Secret  of  the  Universe  as 
the  Solvent  of  the  Problems  of  the  Universe,"  is  self- 
explanatory  as  to  the  general  character  of  its  contents. 
This  chapter  covers  the  second  half  of  the  book  and  is 
much  more  intricate  and  technical  than  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  first  half  of  the  book  the  argument  moves  on 
like  the  river  Nile;  the  latter  half  is  like  the  delta  at  the 
mouth  that  is  inclosed  by  its  spreading  branches.  The 
matters  treated  in  this  section  are  too  complex  and  diversi¬ 
fied  to  permit  of  being  summarized  within  the  compass  of 
a  brief  article.  We  would  mention,  however,  that  it  fairly 
bristles  with  original  philosophical  and  scientific  suggestions 
that  open  up  fertile  fields  for  cultivation  on  the  part  of 
trained  investigators.  Of  these  challenging  hypotheses  pre- 
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sented  by  the  author  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  are  the 
following :  ( 1 )  Space  is  the  basis  and  beginning  of  the 
actual,  tangible  universe;  it  is  the  outspreading  of  Creative 
power,  which  passes,  through  energy  and  motion,  into  a 
physical  universe.  (2)  Power  radiating  from  the  spirit  of 
God  or  of  man  is  always  the  medium  between  that  spirit 
and  all  matter  with  which  it  deals.  (3)  The  principle  of 
Triunity  reveals  very  clearly  space,  through  energy,  as 
producing  motion,  and  space  and  motion  as  producing  time. 
(4)  Time  is  not  the  fourth  dimension  of  space;  it  is  the 
third  element  in  that  universal  triunity  of  space,  matter  and 
time  which  constitutes  the  material  universe.  (5)  The  true 
Relativity  is  a  vast,  invariable,  regulated,  infinite  interplay 
and  triunity  of  space,  motion  and  time;  it  is  a  Tri-universe 
in  the  reflection  and  image  of  a  Triune  Creator  and  ground 
of  the  universe.  (6)  Evolution  cannot  be  a  universal  law, 
because  it  does  not  apply  to  God;  the  universal  law  is  the 
Law  of  Changeless  Change,  or  the  Law  of  progress  from 
Source  to  embodiment,  and  from  embodiment  to  contact  or 
influence — in  the  outer  universe,  in  the  inner  universe  or 
soul  of  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  God.  These  are  but  a 
few  choice  metaphysical  appetizers  culled  at  random  from 
Chapter  IV. 

The  author’s  simplicity  of  style  is  as  alluring  as  his  pro¬ 
fundity  of  thought  is  challenging.  His  message  is  not 
befogged  in  mystifying  verbiage  but  stands  out  in  sunlit 
clarity.  His  style  is  neither  over-technical  nor  too  literary. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  even  be  urged  that  the 
diction  is  plain  to  the  point  of  baldness.  But  those  who 
criticize  the  book  on  this  score  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  many  books  on  profound  themes  miss  their  mark 
through  excessive  literary  elegance.  Have  we  not  all 
read  volumes  in  philosophy  and  theology  written  in  such 
exquisitely  beautiful  rhetoric  that  the  very  charm  of  style 
prevented  the  thought  from  sinking  into  our  minds?  Where 
the  author’s  message  seemed,  like  the  greased  pig  at  the 
circus  or  like  drops  of  mercury  on  a  glass  top  table  (the 
reader  may  take  his  choice  of  similes),  to  elude  our  most 
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desperate  efforts  to  grasp  and  comprehend  it?  The  author 
of  "The  Secret  of  the  Universe”  is  too  much  in  earnest, 
too  intent  upon  getting  his  truth  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  to  indulge  in  meretricious  rhetorical  devices.  In 
a  word,  there  is  a  straightforwardness  both  in  thought 
and  style  characterizing  this  monograph  of  Dr.  Wood’s 
that  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  truth  and  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom. 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Secret  of  the  Universe” 
a  new  star  has  appeared  in  the  heavens  of  metaphysical 
speculation  and  it  behooves  all  theologians,  philosophers 
and  thoughtful  Christian  laymen  who  profess  to  be  spirit¬ 
ual  astronomers  to  make  a  close  study  of  this  vitally  signi¬ 
ficant  phenomenon. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  BIBLE  ORIENTAL  IN  ITS  STANDARDS 
OF  MORALITY 

By  The  Reverend  George  L.  Robinson,  D.D..  LL.D. 

The  local  or  Oriental  color  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of 
their  recognized  characteristics  in  many  parts.  By  “Ori¬ 
ental”  we  mean  the  human  element.  It  may  consist  of  a 
mere  idiom  only,  or  a  single  phrase,  but  it  will  be  suffic¬ 
ient  to  stamp  the  whole  writing  as  of  Eastern  mold.  In 
composition  and  style,  manners  and  customs,  geography 
and  psychology,  and  even  in  morality  and  religion,  the 
whole  Bible  is  Oriental,  especially  the  Old  Testament. 
As  Winckler  of  Berlin  once  observed:  “He  who  would 
read  the  Old  Testament  must  know  Hebrew,  but  he  who 
would  understand  the  Old  Testament  must  know  Oriental.” 
Goethe,  also,  recognized  a  similar  principle  as  valid  in 
the  appreciation  of  poetry,  when  he  said: 

”Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen. 

Muss  in  Dichter s  Lande  gehen." 

Few  aspects  of  Bible  study  are  equally  inviting.  We 
here  submit  a  few  examples  only,  of  its  Oriental  color. 

To  many,  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  furnish  a  real 
moral  difficulty.  For  example,  it  is  asked.  Would  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  like  Chemosh  and  other  gods,  be  propi¬ 
tiated  by  wholesale  massacres,  and  would  he  command 
Israel  to  “destroy  utterly”  their  enemies  without  mercy?  In 
defence  of  such  an  estimate  of  Jehovah  some  have  argued: 

1 .  That  Israel’s  wars  were  holy  wars,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  were  employed  as  the  conscious  instruments  of 
divine  vengeance  (Deut.  7:2;  20:16); 

2.  That  the  contest  was  really  not  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Canaanites.  but  between  Jehovah  and  the  tribal 
gods  of  the  heathen; 

3.  That  the  Hebrews  were  the  trustees  of  the  relgion 
of  the  world;  and,  accordingly,  they  regarded  the  Cana¬ 
anites  as  the  personal  enemies  of  God  (Ps.  139:  21,  22); 
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4.  That  their  sword  in  its  bloodiest  executions  wrought 
a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  centuries  to  the  very  end  of  the 
world; 

5.  That  their  zeal  was  genuine,  however  mistaken  it 
may  have  been  and  misplaced; 

6.  That  their  ruthless  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  was 
due  to  the  stern  necessities  of  the  time;  the  cult  of  the 
Canaanites  being  a  religion  of  human  sacrifices,  licentious 
orgies,  and  the  worship  of  a  host  of  divinities  most  debasing 
and  most  corrupt;  and, 

7.  That  while  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  Israel  well 
knew  that  the  judgments  which  they  were  executing  upon 
their  enemies  would  be  executed  as  terribly  upon  them¬ 
selves  in  case  of  their  apostacy. 

But,  no  one  of  these  reasons,  nor  all  of  them  taken  to¬ 
gether,  are  really  satisfying.  A  better  explanation,  we 
think,  would  be  to  admit  that  when  such  commands  were 
given  men  were  living  in  the  twilight  of  civilization,  and 
that  in  their  interpretaton  of  deity  war  was  regarded  as 
a  sheer  necessity.  Men  then  loved  to  fight,  and  they  were 
often  forced  to  fight.  Orientals  still  live  by  warfare.  For 
example,  an  Arab  Shaikh  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  once 
rehearsed  to  me  a  long  story  of  his  many  successful  raids 
on  neighboring  tribesmen,  how  he  and  his  men  had  de¬ 
spoiled  them  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats,  cattle, 
camels,  asses,  etc.;  and  when  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  at 
such  ruthless  carnage,  the  Shaikh,  burning  with  indignation, 
seized  his  sword,  and  in  threatening  tones,  responded, 
"Would  you  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths?  that  is  our 
business!”  Such  prophecies  of  inter-tribal  fraternity  and 
friendship  in  Joshua’s  day  as  those  of  Isaiah  and  Micah 
(Isa.  2:2-4;  Mic.  4:1-3)  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the 
Hebrew  mind,  and  even  today  they  are  ignored  by  modern 
Arabs;  as  indeed,  often  by  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
time  is  bound  to  come,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
war  as  a  national  policy  must  yield  to  higher  principles  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  The  Gospel  excludes  force.  Did 
the  Bible  not  assume  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  love 
and  brotherhood,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  another  New 
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Testament  would  need  to  be  added!  Revelation  is  pro¬ 
gressive;  it  must  culminate  in  love. 

Revenge  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  desert.  For  gen¬ 
erations  the  Old  Testament  dictum,  “Whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed”  {Gen.  9:6) 
has  been  a  cherished  axiom  of  moral  equity  among  the 
Arabs.  Many  people  who  think  of  themselves  as  Chris¬ 
tians  still  point  to  this  passage  as  authoritative  scriptural 
warrant  for  criminal  requital.  In  Old  Testament  times 
even  when  a  man  happened  to  be  killed  by  accident,  his 
death  had  to  be  avenged:  “He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that 
he  dieth,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  {Exod.  21:22).  Such 
a  law  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  among  the  antique 
precepts  of  Hammurapi  (ca.  2150  B.  C.),  as  we  indeed  do, 
(Nos.  195-201);  but  it  seems  almost  already  out  of  place 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  {Exod.  21-23),  dating  from 
the  time  of  Moses  (ca.  H40  B.  C.),  and  it  certainly  was 
flatly  refuted  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  “Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  An  Eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  unto  you. 
Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,  etc”  {Matt.  5:38,  39).  This 
amendment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctively  original  contributions  Jesus  ever  made  in  all 
his  teaching,  and  is  most  appropriately  dubbed  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  as  “the  secret  of  Jesus.” 

The  imprecatory  Psalms  are  in  spirit  still  further  removed 
from  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  for  example  in  Ps  137:8,  9, 
where  the  Psalmist  addressing  the  daughter  of  Babylon, 
says,  “Happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy 
little  ones  against  the  rock”  (cf.  Ps.  109:  6-19;  69:22-28). 
Such  passages  plainly  reveal  the  human  element  in  the 
Bible;  and  are  the  solace  still  of  such  Christians  only  as 
are  content  to  live  on  the  level  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
Bedouin  Arab  once  waited,  it  is  said,  forty  years  for 
vengeance.  A  Mohammedan  never  forgives.  The  Koran 
even  encourages  retaliation:  “A  freeman  shall  be  put  to 
death  by  a  freeman,  a  slave  by  a  slave,  and  a  woman  by  a 
woman.” 

A  similar  spirit  of  unremitting  vengeance  is  manifested 
at  Easter  time,  by  the  Greeks  in  Jerusalem,  when  on  the 
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occasion  of  what  they  call  the  descent  of  the  “Holy  Fire,” 
they  chant: 

“The  fire  has  shone,  and  we  have  feasted, 

Christ  came  to  us,  and  with  his  blood  he  bought  us. 
We  are  rejoicing  today:  and  the  Jews  are  sad. 

O  Jews,  Jews:  your  feast  is  the  feast  of  monkeys: 

Our  feast  is  the  feast  of  Christ. “ 

Such  a  pagan  taunt^song  sounds  almost  incredible  to 
modern  ears;  but  its  spirit  was  almost  universal  during  the 
late  war!  A  Jewish  Prayer  of  thanksgiving  bears  witness 
to  the  retaliation  of  Judaism  in  the  Holy  City,  recited  fre¬ 
quently  from  their  prayer-Book:  “Lord,  I  thank  thee.  Thou 
hast  not  made  me  a  foreigner.”  The  Sages  of  Israel,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes,  rose  above  such  heathen  sentiments;  in 
one  case,  at  least,  quite  nullifying  the  laws  of  retaliation 
in  Exod.  21:23-25;  Lev.  24:17-21;  Deut.  19:21.  One 
exhorts,  “Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to 
me”  {Prov.  24:29).  This  dictum  of  the  Hebrew  Sage  was 
quite  in  keeping,  however,  with  Deut.  32:35,  “Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  God”  (cf.  Rom.  12:19). 

But  the  most  culpable  interpretation  of  morality  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Beatitude  pronounced 
by  Deborah  upon  Jael,  for  having  killed  in  her  own  tent, 
Sisera,  the  commander-in-chief  of  Jabin  the  King  of  the 
Canaanites : 

“Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be. 

The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite: 

Blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk: 

She  brought  him  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  tent-pin. 

And  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen  s  hammer: 

And  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  through 
his  head: 

Yea.  she  pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay: 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell: 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead” 

^  {Judge.  5 '.2^-27). 
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To  this  treacherous  deed  of  Jael.  in  all  my  desert  travels 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  single  analogy.  Sisera  was 
Jael’s  guest  at  the  time.  She  had  gone  out  to  meet  him, 
and  had  invited  him  to  turn  in  unto  her,  without  fear;  for, 
at  that  time,  "there  was  peace  between  Jabin,  the  King 
of  Hazor,  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite"  (]udg. 
4:17-18).  Many  commentators,  indeed,  have  proffered 
apologies  for  her  tragic  deed,  but  most  suggestive  is  that 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  of  Cambridge,  England,  who  takes  Jael’s 
side  and  declares  she  was  neither  false  nor  treacherous. 
She  says,  Sisera  had  invaded  the  camp  enclosure,  and  had 
made  a  cowardly  rush  into  Jael's  sleeping  apartments.  Jael, 
accordingly,  was  forced  to  vindicate  her  honor.  By  enter¬ 
ing  the  hareem  quarters,  Sisera  had  thrown  a  foul  stain 
upon  Jael’s  reputation,  which  only  blood  could  wash  out. 
She  was  responsible  to  her  husband.  To  have  ordered 
Sisera  out  would  have  cost  her  her  life:  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  left  him  there,  her  husband,  upon  discovering  the 
fact,  would  have  had  her  stoned.  She  was  involved,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  life  and  death  dilemma.  Hence,  her  bold 
deed  in  self  defense.  She  is  called  "blessed,"  not  because 
she  killed  Sisera,  but  because  she  defended  herself  and  her 
honor  {Expository  Times,  July,  1917,  pp.  476-7).  This  ex¬ 
planation  is  adopted  by  J.  A.  Patterson  (Art.  "Judges”  in  the 
Temple  Diet.);  and,  also,  by  others.  Jael  was  a  patriot! 

In  Ruth’s  proposition  of  marriage  to  Boaz  we  have  an 
Orientalism  of  quite  a  different  character.  Coming  softly 
to  the  heap  of  grain  on  the  threshing-floor  where  Boaz  was 
lying,  she  announced  herself,  saying,  "I  am  Ruth  thy  hand¬ 
maid;  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thy  handmaid:  for 
thou  art  a  near  kinsman”  {Ruth  3:7-9). 

This  incident  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  commonly  called 
levirate  marriage:  the  ancient  Oriental  custom  being  for  a 
man  to  marry  his  deceased  brother’s  widow,  especially  if 
she  were  childless.  Desire  for  children  was  probably  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  levirate  marriage,  as  of  polygamy. 
If  a  son  by  their  union  were  born  to  them,  he  was  counted 
to  the  dead  man,  and  not  to  the  real  father  {Deut.  25:5-10). 
In  case  the  widow’s  brother-in-law,  refused  to  take  her, 
then  the  right  to  marry  her,  together  with  the  privilege  of 
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redeeming  her  inherited  property  was  extended  to  the  one 
“nearest  of  kin,”  known  as  the  goel.  As  no  brother-in-law 
of  Ruth  remained  living,  the  “nearest  of  kin”  was  the 
object  of  her  choice. 

The  custom  was  an  ancient  one,  probably  not  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews  {Gen.  38:11).  In  primitive  society  women 
had  few  independent  rights  of  their  own;  they  were  treated 
rather  as  part  of  the  property  of  their  husband’s  family. 
As  Robertson  Smith  expresses  it,  “A  wife  who  had  been 
brought  into  her  husband’s  house  by  contract  and  payment 
of  a  price  to  her  father,  was  not  free  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  to  marry  again  at  will.  The  right  to  her  hand 
lay  with  the  nearest  heir  of  the  dead.”  That  is  to  say, 
if  a  man  died  leaving  property,  and  his  widow  found  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  it,  the  goel,  or  “nearest  of  kin,” 
had  the  right  to  buy  it  before  it  was  offered  for  public 
sale, — in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  family  (/cr.  32:8-12). 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  had  experienced  adversity,  and 
was  compelled  to  sell  himself,  or  his  property  to  a  stranger, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  goel  to  redeem  the  one  or  the  other 
as  the  case  might  be  (Lev.  25:25,47-49). 

The  law  did  not  actually  require  the  goel  to  marry  the 
decreased,  only  a  leuir,  or  brother-in-law,  was  by  law  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  that,  but  custom  sanctioned  his  doing  so.  For, 
to  marry  a  childless  widow  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  com¬ 
passion  and  charity.  That  a  man  should  leave  behind  him 
no  name  in  the  community  was  considered  a  grave  mis¬ 
fortune  {Ruth  4:10);  it  meant  that  the  dead  was  deprived 
of  the  reverence  and  service  of  posterity  (2  Sam.  18:18). 
Accordingly,  when  Ruth  appealed  to  Boaz  to  “spread 
his  skirt  over  his  handmaid”  {Ruth  3:9),  in  compliance 
with  custom,  she  appealed  as  a  suppliant  to  his  generosity. 
By  acquiescing,  Boaz  claimed  her  as  his  wife  and  purchased 
whatever  property  was  hers; — spreading  his  skirt  over  her, 
as  Jehovah  is  described  by  Ezekiel,  as  having  spread  his 
skirt  over  Jerusalem  {Ezek.  16:8). 

This  form  of  levirate  marriage  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  oldest  known.  It  is  still  practiced 
among  the  Jahaliyeh  Arabs,  and  in  various  parts  of  India, 
Madagascar,  and  Brazil.  It  was  this  custom,  as  will  be 
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remembered,  which  occasioned  the  sinister  inquiry  of  the 
Sadducees  to  Jesus,  "whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven? 
for  they  all  had  her”  {Matt.  22:28). 

The  Old  Testament  also  contains  many  examples  of 
tribal  ethics.  Thus,  in  Deut.  14:21,  we  read,  “Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  anything  that  dieth  of  itself:  thou  mayest  give 
it  unto  the  sojourner  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  he  may 
eat  it;  or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  a  foreigner:  for  thou  art 
a  holy  people  unto  Jehovah  thy  God."  Another  example  is 
the  case  when  Moses  stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  in  Jehovah’s  name,  "Let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three 
days’  journey  into  the  wilderness  and  sacrifice  unto  Je¬ 
hovah  our  God’’  {Exod.  3:18;  5:3;  8:27).  Yet  already, 
prior  to  this,  Moses  had  been  assured  that  he  and  Israel, 
when  delivered,  would  worship  Jehovah  upon  Mt.  Horeb 
(Exod.  3:12), — which  was  more  than  ten  days  distant! 
Of  course,  the  phrase  "three  days”  may  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  Hebrew  idiom  intended  to  express  any  indefinite 
length  of  time,  like  bukerah,  "to-morrow,”  in  Arabic.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Mohammedans  are  accustomed  to  say  that  they 
are  going  for  a  "three  days’  feast”  in  the  Wilderness,  as  they 
start  off  from  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  the  Temple  Area,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  Aid  al-Kebir.  But,  it  is  far  more  prob¬ 
able,  that  we  have  here  a  clear  case  of  tribal  morality: 
Moses  was  speaking  to  Pharoah  who  was  a  foreigner,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  not  obligated  to  tell  the  truth;  at  the  same 
time,  Pharoah  was  quite  aware  that  he  was  listening  to  a 
foreigner,  and  so  understood  Moses  quite  perfectly! 

Another  instance  of  tribal  ethics  is  that  of  Rahab  the 
harlot,  who  has  been  called  "the  Mary  Magdalene  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  When  she  was  asked  by  the  King  of 
Jericho  whither  Israel’s  two  spies  had  gone,  she  answered, 
that  she  did  not  know;  yet,  at  that  very  moment  she  had 
them  carefully  hidden  among  the  stalks  of  flax  on  the  roof 
of  her  house  (Josh.  2:1-7).  But,  how  dared  she  thus  lie  to 
her  king?  Probably,  because  she  no  longer  regarded  him  as 
her  king;  she  had  "changed  her  religion”,  and,  therefore,  her 
allegiance.  She  therefore  felt  herself  no  longer  bound  to 
speak  the  truth  to  her  former  king,  as  she  had  pledged  her 
allegiance  to  the  Theocratic  King  of  Israel!  Religion  and 
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patriotism  in  Rahab’s  time  were  one  and  inseparable.  They 
are  still  so  regarded  by  many  in  the  East  today! 

When  launching  out  in  1900  upon  a  journey  across  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  my  two  companions  and  I  endeavored  to 
persuade  our  dragoman  to  make  a  covenant  of  blood  with 
us.  to  stand  between  us  and  possible  death,  we.  promising 
likewise  to  do  the  same  for  him;  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
on  the  ground  that  we  were  foreigners!  A  Druze  and  a 
native  Latin  Christian  in  Mt.  Lebanon  once  made  a 
covenant  secretly  to  steal  an  examination  paper  from  the 
package,  when  delivered  by  the  printer’s  messenger  to  the 
gateman  of  the  American  College  in  Beirut;  but.  the  Druze 
betrayed  the  Christian’s  confidence,  and  the  plot  failed. 
Orientals  do  not  as  a  rule  trust  those  outside  their  own  tribe. 

Still  another  illustration  of  tribal  obligation  in  morals 
is  the  taking  of  “interest”  from  a  foreigner;  "Unto  a 
foreigner  thou  mayest  lend  upon  interest;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  interest”  {Deut.  23:20). 
In  the  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage,  the  word  “usury” 
is  used  instead  of  “interest.”  The  American  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion.  however,  prefers  “interest”  instead  of  “usury.”  be¬ 
cause  in  ancient  times  money  was  commonly  lent  for  the 
relief  of  poverty,  and  not  for  trading  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Even  today,  outside  a  few  coast  centers,  men  usually 
ask  for  loans  only  when  they  are  in  direst  straits.  According 
to  Doughty,  the  Bedouin  never  pay  interest  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money”  {Arabia  Deserta,  I.  p.  318).  The  Koran 
(ch.  XXX.  38)  explicitly  forbids  the  exacting  of  interest. 

The  word  “usury”  in  King  James’  time  doubtless  con¬ 
veyed  a  meaning  different  from  what  it  does  now:  then, 
it  meant  “something  paid  for  the  use  of  money”;  today, 
it  means  “exorbitant  interest.”  But.  in  any  case,  it  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  both  the  Authorized  Version  and 
the  American  Revised  Version  forbid  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  what  they  require  in  the  New  (cf.  Exod,  22:25;  Deut. 
23:20;  and  Lk.  19:23)!  The  English  Revised  Version, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  it  said  to  its  credit,  forbids  “usury” 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  requires  “interest”  in  the  Gospel. 
The  ordinary  Bible  reader  is  liable  to  be  confused  by  the 
lack  of  self-consistency  in  the  two  former  versions. 
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Other  ethical  situations  are  also  worthy  of  comment. 
Among  them  is  the  passage  of  Exod.  12:35,  36,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  the  children  of  Israel  "asked  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment." 
It  was  then  a  recognized  Oriental  custom  to  "ask  for"  (not 
“borrow,"  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  gifts  when  start¬ 
ing  on  a  pilgrimage  of  worship;  so  also,  today,  when  the 
Hajj  start  off  to  Mecca. 

The  thrice  repeated  command  forbidding  to  "seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother’s  milk”  {Exod.  23:19;  34:26;  Deut.  14:21) 
is  peculiarly  Oriental.  Though  it  seems  trilling  at  first 
sight,  it  is  a  humanitarian  statute  of  decidedly  Eastern 
color.  There  are  three  explanations  of  it  given:  one,  that 
meat  and  milk  should  not  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal,  as 
hygienically  they  are  incompatible,  even  injurious  to  health. 
One  Rabbi  prescribed  that  "at  least  six  hours  should 
intervene  between  the  eating  of  meat  and  the  drinking  of 
milk."  Another  explanation  is  that  meat  should  be  sodden 
in  water,  rather  than  in  milk.  The  Rabbis  condemn  the 
Caraite  Jews,  because  they  eat  chickens  fried  in  butter. 
Rabbi  Bernard  Abramowitz  explicitly  denounces  cooking 
meat  in  milk  or  in  butter,  or  to  eat  meats  thus  cooked. 
But  the  best  explanation  of  this  statute  in  our  judgment  is. 
that  it  is  both  inhumane  and  extravagant  to  kill  a  suckling 
while  still  needed  by  its  mother. 

In  Deut.  23:17,  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  non-moral 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  word  "holy."  The  passage 
reads.  "There  shall  be  no  prostitute  (literally,  "holy 
woman”)  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  neither  shall  there  be 
a  Sodomite  (literally,  "holy  man")  of  the  sons  of  Israel.” 
According  to  ancient  custom,  "harlots,”  or  "temple  prosti¬ 
tutes”  were  associated  with  Canaanite  shrines,  and  were 
called  "holy  women.”  Like  the  priestesses  of  Astarte  and 
the  Syrian  Venus,  they  were  regarded  as  "holy,”  because 
separated  from  domestic  life  for  strictly  religious  purposes. 
This  was  in  keeping  with  the  etymological  significance  of 
the  root  kadhesh,  "holiness,"  which  primarily  means 
separation;  a  kadhesh,  or  "Sodomite”,  was  a  "holy  man,” 
and  a  kadheshah,  or  "prostitute”  was  a  "holy  woman”  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  separated  off  from  others.  In 
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view  of  this  ancient  conception  of  morality,  therefore,  it 
was  easy  for  Hosea  to  choose  Corner  for  a  wife,  as  she 
was  probably  one  of  the  “holy”  women,  associated  with 
the  High  Places,  or  semi-pagan  sanctuaries,  of  North 
Israel  {Hos,  1:2;  4:14). 

Another  example  of  Oriental  ethics  is  that  found  in 
Titus  1:12,  where  we  read  that  the  “Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  idle  gluttons.”  As  Dr.  J  Rendel  Harris 
pointed  out  years  ago,  this  does  not  mean  that  “the  Cre¬ 
tans  were  all-round  liars,  but  only  that  they  persisted  in 
a  single  lie:  namely,  that  the  great  God  Zeus  had  died  in 
Crete  and  was  buried  there.  This  single  lie  gave  them 
their  reputation”  {Expositor,  Oct.,  1906).  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  more  recently,  elaborates  the  same  interpretation, 
remarking  that,  “The  Cretans  were  religious  liars,  who 
deceived  themselves  annually  in  their  vehement  mourning 
for  a  dead  god,  and  then  found  compensation  in  exces¬ 
sive  enjoyment  of  food  and  drink”  {Asiatic  Elements  in 
Greek  Civilization,  1927,  p.  38).  And  he  cites  Callima¬ 
chus  who,  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus  (vs.  8-11)  written  about 
270  B.  C.,  confirms  the  same,  remarking,  “They  say  that 
thou,  O  Zeus,  wast  born  in  (Cretan)  Ida’s  mountain; 
which,  O  Father,  spoke  falsely?  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars;  and  this  we  know,  for  thy  tomb,  O  King,  the  Cre¬ 
tans  fashioned;  thou  didst  not  die,  thou  existest  always.” 
Epimenides,  also,  in  similar  terms,  denounces  the  Cretans 
for  the  supreme  falsehood,  that  their  god  died  and  was 
buried;  for,  to  him,  the  idea  of  a  god’s  grave  was  hateful. 
The  whole  tradition  has  an  Oriental  stamp. 

Another  common  practice  in  ancient  times  should  be 
mentioned;  namely,  that  of  human  sacrifices;  these  are 
alluded  to  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament  {Deut.  18:10; 
12:31).  Even  Abraham  was  a  child  of  his  time,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  God  wished  him  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  burnt 
offering  on  Mt.  Moriah.  And,  indeed,  God  did  command 
it,  but  He  did  not  require  it.  Like  many  others  of  his 
day  Abraham  felt  he  must  offer  to  God  his  best  {Gen.  22). 

Jephthah  vowed,  as  he  went  forth  to  fight  against  the 
Ammonites,  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would  offer 
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to  Jehovah  whosoever  first  came  forth  from  his  house 
(Judg.  11:31).  And  he  doubtless  offered  his  daughter 
as  a  human  sacrifice,  literally,  though  the  author  draws 
a  veil  over  the  execution  of  his  vow.  And  she  was  his 
only  child  {Judg.  11.34,  39).  Likewise,  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab,  immolated  his  first-born  son,  the  crown  prince,  in 
order  to  appease  the  god  Moloch,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  dauntless  courage  (2  Kings  3:27). 

The  ancient  Canaanites  of  Palestine  frequently  offered 
their  children  as  foundation  sacrifices.  For  example,  at 
Gezer,  Professor  Macalister  discovered  a  whole  cemetery 
of  infant  bones  deposited  in  canopic  jars  under  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  city's  gates  and  buildings;  the  skeleton  of 
a  single  child  being  found  in  each  jar.  Such  sacrifices 
were  probably  intended  to  propitiate  the  spirits  which 
were  supposed  to  be  offended  because  the  ground  had 
been  disturbed  by  pick  and  shovel.  The  ancients  imag¬ 
ined  that  spirits  dwelt  in  the  earth,  and  that  they  were 
sensitive  and  strongly  resented  the  breaking  of  the  ground, 
which  belonged  to  them.  Accordingly,  when  great  public 
or  private  constructions  were  undertaken,  the  people  sac¬ 
rificed  even  their  first-borns  to  appease  them,  presenting 
them  as  living  sacrifices.  For  example,  though  Joshua 
had  uttered  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  (Josh.  6:26),  Hiel  of  Bethel,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
ventured  to  do  so,  laying  “the  foundation  thereof  with 
the  loss  of  Abiram  his  first-born,  and  setting  up  the  gates 
thereof  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son,  Segub”  ( 1  Kings 
16:34);  both  sons  having  been  offered  quite  probably  as 
living  sacrifices.  Such  practices  continued,  until  the  prophet 
Micah,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (ca.  720  B.  C.), 
assured  Israel  that  Jehovah  did  not  require  “the  fruit  of 
their  bodies  for  the  sins  of  their  souls,"  but  rather,  “to 
do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God” 
(Mic.  6:7,8). 

The  only  other  great  ethical  question,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  here,  is  that  of  vicarious  suffering.  In  Isa.  53:4-8,  we 
read  of  the  Obedient  Suffering  Servant,  who  “was  wound¬ 
ed  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities," 
and  who  was  “cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  for 
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the  transgression  of  my  people  to  whom  the  stroke  was 
due.”  The  same  idea  of  substitutionary  sacrifice  is  em¬ 
phasized  again  and  again  in  the  New  Testament:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep”  (John  10:11);  “Christ  died  for  the  ungodly”  {Rom. 
5.6);  Christ  suffered  “the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous, 
that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God”  (1  Pet.  3:18). 

But.  is  there  not  an  ethical  objection  to  a  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  which  involves  an  innocent  one  suffering  for  the 
guilty?  Is  not  such  suffering  unjust?  It  is  undeserved, 
and,  therefore,  it  must  be  unjust.  How  could  a  righteous 
God  accept  of  such  an  offering?  In  short,  was  it  ethical? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  in  answer,  that  it  was  Oriental. 
The  plan  of  salvation  which  culminated  in  Christ’s  death 
upon  the  Cross  is  something  more  than  a  mere  human  in¬ 
vention  which  was  first  conceived  by  Orientals.  It  was 
Oriental,  indeed;  but  it  was  Oriental  only  because  it  was 
enacted  in  the  Orient  first.  It  was  far  more  than  a  human 
plan;  it  was  the  plan  which  the  Trinity  themselves  had 
conceived  of  in  heaven;  and,  being  voluntary,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  moral.  It  was  God  himself  who  suffered  upon 
the  Cross.  Jesus  was  not  forced  to  die.  He  did  not  die 
to  satisfy  divine  justice  alone,  nor  even  to  satisfy  divine 
love,  or  divine  holiness;  Jesus  died  to  satisfy  Himself; 
for,  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him¬ 
self”  (2  Cor.  5:19).  It  was  “God  in  Christ”  who  invent¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  the  cross:  and  it  was  “God  in  Christ”  who 
suffered  upon  the  Cross. 

The  vicarious  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  I  repeat,  was 
ethical  because  it  was  voluntary.  It  was  also  Oriental; 
but  primarily,  it  was  celestial;  for  the  tragedy  of  Calvary 
was  first  enacted  in  heaven,  where  Jesus  entered  into  the 
celestial  sanctuary,  “not  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
but  with  his  own  blood,  having  obtained  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  for  us”  {Heb.  5:9;  9:12,  26). 
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tianity  on  Indian  politics,  and  Climatic  changes  since  the 
Ice  Age.  —  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Humanism  and  Christian  Theism,  by  William  Hallock 
Johnson,  pp.  160.  Revells.  $1.50. 

The  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton,  1930-31,  are  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public.  The  versatile  President  of  Lincoln 
University  herein  discusses  Humanism  in  relation  to  five 
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great  human  interests:  History,  Religion,  Science,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Morals.  In  none  of  these  domains  is  Humanism 
an  adequate  interpreter.  As  the  author  remarks  in  con¬ 
clusion:  "We  must  choose  between  supernaturalism  and 
naturalism:  between  a  supernaturalism  in  revelation,  in 
history  and  in  redemption,  and  a  naturalism  in  theory 
and  ultimately  in  practice,  and  a  naturalism  of  a  very  poor 
sort.” 

This  is  a  very  sober  book  addressed  to  people  who  can 
think.  Perhaps  it  may  tend  to  make  thinkers  more 
numerous. 

G.  B  McCreary. 

On  Being  Alive,  by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  pp.  252. 

Scribners.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  true  to  its  title,  it  is  very  much  alive. 
The  experienced  pen  of  Dr.  Bowie  has  the  easy  grace  of 
the  essayist,  though  here  and  there  lurk  hints  of  the  poet 
and  the  orator.  What  wonder  that  deep  stirrings  of  soul 
should  be  evoked  by  mention  of  any  one  of  the  captions 
which  head  the  six  divisions  of  this  artistic  little  volume: 
On  Being  Alive  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth”;  Being  Alive 
to  People”;  Being  Alive  to  Truth”;  “Being  Alive  to  Poetry”; 
"Being  Alive  to  God”;  "On  Life  After  Life.” 

Through  these  vibrant  pages  runs  the  philosophy  of  an 
unconventionalized  idealism,  which  lends  aid  to  the  man 
who  is  suffering  from  a  weakened  sense  of  values.  The 
logic  may  at  times  be  ad  hominem  but  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  its  force.  And  when  the  author  summons  a  witness 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  of  him  and  uses  him  for 
that  alone  as  the  following  on  Karl  Barth  shows,  "We 
have  been  so  full  fed  with  our  prosperity,  and  so  at  our 
ease,  that  Barth’s  merciless  repudiation  of  all  the  worth 
of  our  present  life  seems  to  us  as  fanatically  mad  as  old 
St.  Simon  Stylites  upon  his  pillar.  ...  It  may  be  that 
twenty  years  from  now  we  shall  be  reacting  from  our  glib 
optimism  in  some  such  way  as  that  which  Barthianism 
represents.” 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Das  Buch  Job;  German  translation  and  Commentary  by 
Fr.  Paul  Szczygiel,  M.  S.  C.  Large  8vo.,  258  pp. 
1931.  Wrapper,  9,20  Marks;  bound  11.20  Marks. 
(Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany). 

The  Commentary  series  Die  Heilige  Schri[t  des  Alten 
Testaments,  otherwise  called  the  Bonner  Bibel,  now  adds 
a  notable  volume  to  the  vast  literature  on  Job.  The  32 
pages  of  introduction  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  but 
some  points^ — cleverly  hinted  at — could  well  have  been 
more  developed  and  more  lucidly  worked  up  into  a  coherent 
whole. 

This  is,  it  is  true,  no  easy  matter  in  pages  that 
have  to  give  a  kaleidoscopic  show  of  the  views  and  counter¬ 
views  (sensible  and  otherwise)  of  commentators.  Thus 
after  reading  pp.  18  f.,  one  asks:  does  our  author  believe 
in  a  “Volksbuch”  (popular  narrative)  back  of  Job  or  not? 
He  half  admits  he  does,  but  then  rallies  to  the  view  that 
it  is  better  to  hold  that  the  very  writer  of  our  Job  had 
previously  worked  out  the  subject  in  rhythmical  prose.  As 
parallel.  Geothe’s  Iphigenia  is  adduced,  which  was  first 
written  in  prose. ^ — This  may  account  satisfactorily  for 
linguistic  variations  and  structural  irregularities  (e.g.  pre¬ 
face  to  Elihu,  and  doublets  in  epolog);  but  hardly  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  view-point.  Is  there  not  a  slight  undercurrent 
of  scepticism  in  this  grand  poem?  Some  thirty  years  ago 
a  volume  appeared,  entitled:  Five  sceptical  dramas  of 
History,  with  a  searching  philosophic  examination  of  Job, 
Hamlet,  Faust,  etc.  The  author  of  Job  undeniably  faced 
squarely  the  fearful  theme  of  human  existence;  one  won¬ 
ders  to  what  bounds  his  keen  intellect  and  surpreme  imagi¬ 
nation  may  not  have  led  him, — or  his  predecessor.  Fr. 
Szczygiel  has  a  side  hint,  that  Job  may  have  been  worked 
over  and  re-edited  as  were  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias.  Well 
said! — but  the  secondary  and  edifying  Esther  text  eman¬ 
ates  from  a  much  later  and  quite  different  hand:  (see 
Motzo:  Ricerche  sulV  “Ester”  Greco,  in  Contributi  alia 
scienza  delV  antichita,  vol.  V,  Florence,  1924). 

Fr.  Szczygiel  is  something  of  a  specialist  on  Hebrew 
metre  and  rhythm.  Still  he  fortunately  refrains  from  ruth- 
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Icssly  cutting  the  verses  to  measure,  and  is  content  to  mark 
off  strophes  and  groups  of  strophes,  while  his  concen¬ 
trated  effort  is  to  ameliorate  the  Hebrew  text  by  slight 
alterations  (mostly  just  in  the  pointing).  This  he  has  done 
after  thoroughly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  text  and 
comparing  LXX  and  Syr.  Thus  for  "sins  of  my  youth” 
(13,  26),  he  points  "sin  of  my  young  people”  (cf.  29,  5). 
Very  note-worthy  is  the  rendering  of  32,  if: 

Thus  ended  the  words  of  Job  and  they  disposed  of 

The  retorts  against  Job  on  the  part  of  his  three  Friends; 

Because  he  (now)  stood  justified  in  their  eyes. 

But  he  (Job)  challenged  Elihu,  son  of  Barachel  to 
speak  out . 

Note  also  14,  6:  the  workman’s  "Sabbath-rest”! 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Pastoralbriefe  Des  Heiligen  Paulus.  German 
commentary  and  translation  by  Dr.  Max  Meinertz 
(of  Munster).  Enlarged  4th  ed.  128  pp.  (Hanstein, 
Bonn,  Rheinland,  1932).  4.50  Marks;  bound  6.40  Marks. 

The  late  Harnack’s  view  on  the  pastoral  epistles  (in 
1926)  was  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  or  to  ex¬ 
plode  their  authenticity.  Against  this,  as  Prof.  Meinertz 
points  out,  there  is  the  consensus  of  tradition,  as  also  the 
difficulty  of  admitting  that  a  forger  should  have  done  his 
work  with  such  consummate  skill.  St.  Paul  was  not  only 
a  theorist,  but  a  very  practical  missioner,  who  must  have 
penned  many  a  letter  on  what  may  be  called  parish  or¬ 
ganization.  —  As  historical  background  our  commentator 
suggests  (with  all  reserve)  that  St.  Paul,  after  this  two 
years  captivity  as  in  Acts,  actually  did  visit  Spain,  going 
then  to  Ephesus  in  64  A.  D.  and  probably  to  Colossae 
(Philem.  22).  He  then  wrote  I  Tim.  on  the  way  to  Mace¬ 
donia.  returning  next  year  to  Ephesus,  visited  Crete  for 
a  span  in  spring,  65  A.  D.,  going  again  north  to  Mace¬ 
donia  (?)  via  Miletus  and  Troas.  Thence  to  Corinth,  where 
Titus  was  perhaps  written;  the  winter  being  then  spent 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  In  66  A.  D.  Paul  is  in  Rome  again. 
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and  soon  anew  in  prison,  when  he  wrote  2  Tim. — Some 
such  sequence  of  events  is  evidently  necessary,  if  the  letters 
are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value;  a  few  of  the  incidents 
may  however  fall  a  year  earlier. 

This  commentary  has  worked  in  effectively  quite  recent 
literature  and  has  careful  pages  on  the  early  Christian 
communities,  deacons  and  deaconesses  and  widows  (esp. 
pp.  47-53),  but  something  might  have  been  said  of  Jewish 
synagogue  organization,  and  particularly  of  the  position 
and  “jurisdiction”  of  the  “ archisynagogos"  as  possibly  back 
of  part  at  least  of  early  Christian  organization.  There 
are  excellent  remarks  on  “good  conscience”  (pp.  27  f),  of 
which  Paul  has  deepened  the  current  concept.  Conscience 
is  not  God,  but  a  gift  of  God,  wholly  dependent  from 
the  transcendental  divinity.  Only  if  the  Christian  lives  up 
to  his  faith  can  his  conscience  be  good.  Prof.  Meinertz 
might  have  pointed  out  that  the  “perfect  conscience”  is  ad¬ 
mirably  depicted  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Tim.  (1:12  and  3:8): 
“I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  convinced,  that 
he  hath  the  power  to  preserve  my  trust  {ten  paratheken 
mou)  till  that  day  (of  eternity)” — “Now  awaiteth  me  the 
crown  of  glory,  which  the  Lord,  the  just  Judge,  will  give 
me  on  that  day.  .  .  .”. 

Are  these  parallel  passages?  They  will  be,  if  the  above 
Greek  words  are  understood  (as  Meinertz  takes  them) :  Paul 
has  entrusted  to  God  his  (life  of)  toil  and  sufferings,  and 
God  will  return  (repay)  them  with  a  heavenly  reward.—' 
We  rather  think  Paul  speaks  of  the  spiritual  good  (faith 
grace  and  strength  for  his  apostolate)  which  God  has  en¬ 
trusted  to  him.  The  passage  is  so  understood  by  W. 
Bauer  in  his  new  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  zu. 
N.  T.;  see  also  Revue  Biblique.  1931,  495-501. 

—Hugh  J.  Bevenot. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Translated  with  a  critical 
apparatus  and  facsimile  in  extenso  by  Dr.  A.  Mingana 
{Woodbrooke  Studies,  vols.  3  and  foil.  1930-31). 
John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  England. 

Dr.  Mingana,  the  keeper  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  in  the 
John  Rylands  Library,  has  for  some  twenty  years  set  to 
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publishing  translations  of  more  or  less  early  Christian  docu* 
ments  and  treatises  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.  A  number  of 
the  Mss.  are  also  in  Garshuni,  that  is,  in  Arabic,  buf  Syriac 
letters.  This  is  the  case  with  The  Apocalypse  o[  Peter, 
a  voluminous  work  that  is  cognate  with  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  and  Homilies.  It  is  current  in  longer  and 
shorter  forms  in  various  languages,  and  though  the  longer 
forms  doubtless  contain  unwarranted  expansions,  yet  Dr. 
Mingana  has  doubtless  done  well  in  translating  about 
the  longest  text  available, — omitting  only  such  parts  as 
were  previously  published  by  Mrs.  Gibson  in  1901,  as  also 
foil.  116-154  and  173-185,  which  are  given  in  brief  sum¬ 
mary,  while  foil.  185-194  are  reserved  for  publication  and 
treatment  elsewhere,  as  they  deal  with  church  discipline. 
The  present  translation  first  appeared  in  parts  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  John  Ry lands  Library,  1930-31.  The  work 
is  also  known  as  "The  Book  of  the  Rolls”,  or  simply 
“Clement”,  and  is,  in  parts,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  i.e. 
contemporary  with  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  as  the  editor 
points  out.  He  might  have  adduced  further  the  very 
Jewish  coloring  about  the  conception  of  the  doors  of 
Paradise.  For  Christ  is  made  to  say:  — 

“I  placed  the  first  door,  which  is  the  highest,  on  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  from  which  I  rose,  and  it  is  called  the 
burying-ground.  .  .  .” 

This  is.  to  my  mind,  the  Christianized  conception  of 
Abraham's  bosom,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  Jews  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Abraham  (and  Isaac  and  Jacob)  at  their 
tomb  in  Mamre.  This  Jewish  conception  is  frequently  met 
in  Rabbinic  literature  (e.g.  Sohar,  I,  81  a)  — nay  earlier:  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  VIII,  4  and  4  Maccabees,  13, 
16.  See  article  by  M.  Mieses:  Im  Schosse  Abraham,  in 
Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung,  1931,  1018-21.^ — Other 

passages  (theological)  arc  in  all  probability  prc-Nicaean. 
In  the  long  passages  predicting  wars  and  tyrants  and  false 
teachers,  there  is  much  that  refers  to  the  Persians,  and 
much  to  Muhammad  (e.g.  at  the  beginning  of  part  VI), 
as  will  be  obvious  to  any  reader  of  T.  W.  Arnold’s  Preach¬ 
ing  of  Islam.  There  is  also  a  curious  pro-Petrine  and  anti- 
Pauline  strain  in  the  work,  that  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
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very  ancient.  We  remember  how  St.  John  Chrysostom 
(in  De  Sacerdotio)  distinguishes  the  classes  of  Christians 
partial  to  the  one  or  the  other  great  Apostle. — There  is 
thus  in  this  work  a  great  field  for  enterprising  students, 
the  more  so  as  it  embodies  part  of  the  Book  of  Adam 
and  has  an  ultra-mundane  Paradise,  distinct  from  Eden 
(for  angels)  and  God’s  heaven.  —Hugh  J.  Bevenot. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Hebrew  Law.  by  J.  M. 

Powis  Smith.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

‘  Chicago.  Illinois.  1931.  pp.  285.  $3.00. 

In  this  work  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  one  of  America’s  finest 
Hebrew  scholars,  presents  the  present  day  liberal  position 
on  the  Hebrew  legal  code  tracing  it  in  the  following 
steps  — the  decalogue,  the  covenant  code,  the  Deuterono- 
mic  code,  the  holiness  code,  an  ideal  code,  and  the  priestly 
code.  The  spirit  of  controversy  is  happily  absent  in  the 
book  and  the  author  quietly  and  excellently  presents  his 
own  conclusions. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  fine, 
authoritative  translations  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the 
Assyrian  Code,  and  the  Hittite  Code.  In  this  feature  of 
his  work  Dr.  Smith  has  rendered  an  invaluable  aid  to 
both  conservative  and  liberal  scholars  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  Law.  — J.  L.  Kelso. 

From  Maumee  to  Thames  and  Tiber,  the  Life-Story  of 
an  American  Classical  Scholar.  By  Ernest  G.  Sihler, 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1878.  The  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1930.  Pp.  269.  $5.00. 

At  the  top  of  Dr.  Sihler’s  letterhead  he  has  a  quotation 
from  Seneca,  Per[ecit  opus  suum  Phidias,  etiamsi  non  uen- 
didit  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Seneca’s  remark 
would  also  describe  the  work  of  Dr.  Sihler  himself,  for 
perfection  in  his  undertakings  without  any  regard  for 
pecuniary  remuneration  has  ever  been  his  quest,  and  he 
has  been  a  rare  seeker  after  truth.  He  has  made  dis¬ 
coveries  in  early  documents  that  throw  valuable  light  on 
early  Christian  historical  events,  for  %e  has  read  much 
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more  deeply  in  original  documents  than  most  scholars 
ever  attempt  to  do.  One  cause  for  this  has  been  his  own 
deep  Christian  faith.  A  profound  scholar,  he  is  still 
a  humble  follower  of  the  Nazarene.  and  his  faith  shines 
through  the  pages  of  his  life-story.  The  book  is  of  es¬ 
pecial  interest  to  Lutherans  because  of  its  sidelights  on 
the  early  history  of  that  denomination,  his  father  having 
been  one  of  the  early  missionaries  sent  to  this  country 
from  Germany.  In  fact,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  present  sound  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  teachings  of  this 
pioneer  of  the  faith  in  our  own  middle  west. 

Dr.  Sihler  himself  was  expected  to  follow  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  footsteps  and  become  a  Lutheran  minister,  but  the 
Classics  proved  to  be  too  strong  an  attraction,  especially 
since  he  felt  the  call  to  teach  rather  than  to  preach.  He 
did  not  make  a  mistake;  for  he  became  a  rare  teacher, 
even  lecturing  to  his  advanced  students  in  Latin,  which 
they  not  only  understood  but  also  took  notes  in.  His 
learning,  however,  never  affected  his  faith  in  the  least, 
and  his  life— story  would  be  profitable  reading  for  our  “up 
to  date  liberals”,  who  do  not  possess  a  like  simple  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Savior  of  men. 

The  book  is  a  vital  human  document.  It  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  about  many  things,  such  as  the  early  history  of 
Lutheranism  in  the  middle  west,  the  beginnings  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  growth  of  New  York  University,  places 
of  interest  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning  in  this  country,  the  Know-nothing  Move¬ 
ment,  political  conventions  in  Lincoln’s  day,  the  attacks 
on  Lincoln  by  partisans  of  Douglas,  etc.  Incidentally, 
it  has  many  interesting  allusions  to  other  scholars,  with 
illuminating  comments.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  profitable 
reading  for  either  minister  or  layman,  and  it  has  partic¬ 
ular  value  as  reading  matter  for  a  wide-awake  young 
person  of  either  sex.  Its  influence  is  bound  to  be  salu¬ 
tary  as  well  as  inspiring. 


— H.  W.  Magoun. 
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UnTERSUCHUNGEN  UBER  LITERARISCHE  UND  EXEGETISCHE 

Probleme  des  Buches  Daniel.  By  Dr.  Hubert 

Junker.  Demy  8vo,  107  pp.  6  Marks.  Wrapper. 

1932.  (Hanstein.  Bonn.  Rheinland,  Germany). 

This  study  of  the  main  constituent  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  breadth  of  view  that  German  scholars  often 
enough  lack.  One  might  have  thought  that  after  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  big  commentary  (in  the  International  crit,  com. 
series,  1927)  there  would  be  little  more  to  say,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Junker,  of  Passau  Theological  Seminary,  has  done 
well  to  examine  again  closely  the  composition  of  this  book 
of  prophecies.  He  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  not  only 
the  first  half  (chap.  1-7)  has  much  pre-Machabean  mat¬ 
erial,  as  most  critics  admit,  but  that  the  second  half  is 
likewise  in  many  parts  older.  Hence  it  is  older  prophecies 
that  the  author  of  Daniel  is  editing,  working  them  up  into 
literary  form  in  oriental  way, — but  by  no  means  “forg¬ 
ing”.  Even  chap.  11,  with  all  its  historical  details,  is  to 
be  taken  not  as  forgery,  but  as  an  explanation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  events  generally  indicated  in  the  old  prophecies, 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  Jews  in  their 
affliction.  The  author  of  Daniel  wrote  with  most  vivid 
realization  of  God’s  overlordship  over  kings  and  empires. 

The  four  kingdoms  (so  much  discussed!)  are  held  by 
Dr.  Junker  to  be  not  historic,  but  apocalyptic,  the  number 
four  being  schematic,  like  the  four  winds.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  kingdoms  in  2:36-41  is  quite  vague. 
Close  examination  of  the  following  verses  (42,43)  shows 
they  are  “secondary”.  Then  the  ten  toes  of  the  statue 
may  have  led  to  endowing  the  fourth  beast  of  chap.  7 
with  ten  horns, — apart  from  any  historical  connection. 
The  general  discussion  of  this  famous  chapter  is  brilliant. 
The  70  weeks  of  years  (chap.  9)  are  explained  as  a  pre- 
Machabean  extension  of  the  70  years  of  Jeremiah;  the 
return  from  Captivity  had  not  led  to  a  very  ideal  state  of 
things,  so  the  years  were  changed  into  weeks  of  years, 
with  a  great  space  of  time  between  exile  and  the  glorious 
end;  cf.  Ezek.  38:8-16.  The  struggle  before  that  deliv- 
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erance  naturally  lasts  a  week  of  years,  with  the  climax 
half-way, — after  three  and  one-half  years,  i.  e.,  “one  time, 
two  times,  and  half  a  time”.  So  far,  so  good;  but  Dr. 
Junker  probably  goes  too  far  in  his  “detachment”,  when 
he  refuses  to  see  a  reference  to  the  murder  of  Onias  the 
High-priest  in  9:26.  The  study  of  chap.  10-12  would 
have  been  clearer  if  the  Professor  had  wound  up  with 
a  joint  examination  of  the  main  “secondary”  passages  of 
Daniel  for  which  the  Machabean  author  is  clearly  respon¬ 
sible.  Moreover,  chap.  11:40-45  is  easily  seen  to  be 
“recapitulary”  if  one  notes  the  word  “Ephadana”  in  the 
text  of  Theodotian,  which  evidently  stands  for  “Aspadana” 
near  which  Epiphanes  died.  The  place  is  between  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  the  Elam  temple,  as  v.  45  sufficiently  hints. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Hebraeisches  und  Aramaeisches  Woerterbuch  zum 
Alten  Testament.  By  Dr.  Eduard  Koenig.  4th-5th 
edition  with  additions  and  german-Hebrew  vocab. 
8vo.  681  pp.  Bound  9  Marks.  1931.  (Dieterich 
Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Leipzig,  Germany.) 

First  issued  in  1910,  Professor  Koenig’s  Dictionary  has 
manifestly  made  its  mark,  as  edition  follows  edition.  To 
begin  with  externals,  binding  and  print  are  equally  neat 
and  clear;  the  appendix  of  over  30  pages  is  also  arrang¬ 
ed  alphabetically.  Here  as  in  the  body  of  the  book,  one 
sees  at  every  turn  what  a  thorough  philologian  the  author 
is,  not  only  in  matter  purely  grammatical,  but  also  in  nu¬ 
ances  of  word-meaning.  This  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  Stilistik,  Rhetorik,  Poetik.  In  the  treatment 
of  words  there  are  references  not  only  to  the  chief  gram¬ 
mars,  but  also  articles  of  Langdon,  Haupt,  Winckler, 
Hastings  Diet,  of  Bible,  Schiaparelli’s  Astron,  of  O.  T., 
etc.,  etc.  Unusual  and  difficult  forms  of  words  are  printed 
in  full  and  analyzed.  Massoretic  marginal  notes  are  also 
explained.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Haman  in 
Esther  are  traced  back  to  the  Old- Persian  (Esther  9:7ff.). 
Throughout  the  dictionary  the  Arabic  equivalents  are  giv¬ 
en.  or  when  these  fail,  then  the  Assyrian  or  Ethiopic. 
There  is  thus  a  broad  Semitic  basis.  In  the  Additions, 
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as  elsewhere,  South-Arabic  inscriptions  are  taken  account 
of,  but  Prof.  Jahuda’s  important  work  on  Egypt  and  the 
Pentateuch  is  ignored  in  the  appendix,  while  the  Revue 
Biblique  seems  never  to  have  been  referred  to  at  all.  This 
is  the  less  pardonable  as  that  review  prints  in  its  yearly 
index  a  list  of  Hebrew  words  treated,  nearly  all  being 
from  newly  found  inscriptions.  Nor  has  the  Monatschrift 
fur  Gesch.  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  pressed  into  service.  But  such  points  detract  but  little 
from  a  work  that  is  at  once  a  monument  of  learning  and 
very  clear  and  easy  to  consult  beyond  its  peers. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

PsALMi  CUM  Odis  (  Septuaginta  )  ed.  A.  Rahlfs.  Part  2 
(Ps.  59-151  and  14  “Odes").  Pp.  177-365.  16.80 

Marks.  Both  parts  32.20  Marks;  bound  35  Mks. 
1931.  (Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  Goettingen,  Ger¬ 
many.  ) 

The  many  good  points  of  this  thoroughly  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  psalms  were  rehearsed  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1932,  123f,  in  the  review  of  Part  1.  They  apply  equally 
to  Part  2,  which  completes  the  psalter  and  adds  a  number 
of  Biblical  canticles  of  the  Greek  liturgy:  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  Canticles  of  Moses,  the  “Three  Children”, 
Hannah,  Mary,  Zachary,  etc.  On  this  most  valuable 
piece  of  work  the  author  is  to  be  highly  congratulated. 
One  reservation  alone  seems  called  for,  the  treatment  of 
the  Old-Latin  psalms  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
Western  Greek  Mss.  underlying  them  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  examined.  But  this  is  a  department  where  Pro¬ 
fessors  Sauter  and  Allgeier,  and  Dom  de  Bruyne  are  more 
at  home  and  from  whom  complimentary  remarks  and 
studies  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  same  series  Machabees  and  Isaiah  will  be  the 
two  next  volumes  out.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Drei  Aelteren  Evangelien.  German  translation  and 
commentary  by  Dr.  Petrus  Dausch.  4th  ed.,  revised 
and  expanded.  16- 18th  thousand.  Large  8vo.  588  pp. 
Wrapper  19.50  Mks.;  bound,  22  Mks.  1932  (Han- 
stein,  Bonn,  Rheinland,  Germany). 
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Now  that  the  study  of  almost  any  passage  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  is  fruitless  unless  the  synoptic  parallels  are  taken 
into  account,  one  is  glad  to  get  the  text  of  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  along  with  a  fairly  full  commentary  all 
in  one  volume.  But  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  print 
on  thinner  paper,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk.  As  Matthew 
comes  first,  his  Gospel  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  treatment 
(330  pp.),  after  a  40-page  introduction.  Here  Prof.  Dausch 
shows  great  reserve,  e.  g.,  on  the  synoptic  question.  He 
is  equally  reserved  as  to  the  relation  of  the  genealogies 
of- Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  states  well  the  views 
on  either  side.  But  at  times  he  expresses  himself  clearly 
for  one  alternative  of  vexed  questions,  holding,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  the  “sinner”  of  Luke  7, 
and  that  Christ  did  not  Himself  partake  of  the  Eucharist 
at  the  Last  Supper.  The  translation  has  been  made  more 
literal  in  the  new  edition,  but  the  Greek  text  presupposed 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  Thus  in  Mark  9:29,  “and 
fasting”  should  at  least  be  bracketed,  or  better  omitted. 
In  Luke  1 :39,  “into  a  city  of  Judea”  should  read  “into 
the  land  of  Judea”  according  to  Albright.  The  treatment 
of  Luke  2:14-20  is  quite  unsatisfactory  (the  angels’  can¬ 
ticle).  The  end  of  the  Samaritan  parable  should  not  be 
called  “formally  uneven”,  for  it  pertains  to  the  essence  of 
a  good  parable  to  have  a  surprise  point.  Some  36  excurses 
are  imbedded  in  the  commentary,  contributing  so  to  make 
the  work  very  up-to-date  and  presenting  Gospel  truth  in 
a  form  that  can  be  readily  embodied  into  sermons.  In  its 
present  form  the  volume  will  become  an  even  more  indis¬ 
pensable  vade-mecum  for  the  preacher  and  teacher,  and 
for  the  general  reader  who  is  not  content  with  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  Masoretic  Text. 
A  new  translation,  with  the  aid  of  previous  versions 
and  with  constant  consultation  of  Jewish  authorities. 
Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  Am¬ 
erica.  Pp.  1136.  Cloth,  $1.25,  leather,  $3.00. 
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When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  this  Jewish  ver¬ 
sion,  it  seemed  best  to  purchase  it  for  reference.  The 
outcome  was  certainly  not  expected.  What  the  revisors 
failed  to  do  the  Jewish  editors  have  done;  for  they  have 
taken  the  Authorized  Version,  divested  it  of  most  of  its 
superfluous  glosses,  corrected  its  misinterpretations,  and 
produced  a  text  that  appeals  at  once  and  mightily  to  an 
English  reader.  In  a  few  hours  it  had  displaced  all  other 
versions  in  my  own  case,  and  my  wife  was  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  it. 

Even  where  it  seems  open  to  criticism,  improvement  is 
extremely  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm 
the  third  verse  reads,  “Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech. 
And  night  unto  night  revealeth  knowledge,”  then  the 
fourth  and  fifth  have,  “There  is  no  speech,  there  are  no 
words.  Neither  is  their  voice  heard.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.”  The  apparent  contradiction  seems  needless,  since 
the  Hebrew  has  debar  (A.  V.,  “language”)  in  the  first 
instance  and  millah  in  the  second,  each  meaning  “word” 
in  some  sense;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  an 
English  equivalent  for  the  second  other  than  “word”  no 
satisfactory  term  appears,  and  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  preceding  statement  make  any  change  there  undesir¬ 
able. 

If  any  criticism  is  to  be  offered,  it  can  best  affect  the 
treatment  of  proper  names.  If  the  Authorized  Version  had 
been  abandoned  there  and  the  example  of  the  Revised 
Version  in  1  Kings  4:8-13  had  been  followed,  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  would  have  resulted.  Why  have  scholars,  He¬ 
brew  as  well  as  Gentile,  been  blind  to  the  patent  fact  that 
names  beginning  with  Ben-  or  Bar-  are  not  primarily  rec¬ 
ords  of  descent  but  patronymics  used  as  distinguishing 
proper  names,  precisely  as  was  and  still  is,  in  back  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  practice  in  Sweden? 

In  the  beginning  one  name  was  enough.  Thus  we  have 
Adam.  Seth,  Abel,  etc.  When  more  than  one  man  in  a 
community  had  the  same  name,  the  natural  thing  to  do  was 
done,  and  his  father’s  name  was  added  to  his  in  the  form 
of  a  patronymic.  The  Hebrews  did  it.  The  Greeks  did  it. 
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The  Welsh  did  it  (witness  Ap-Rhys,  English  Price).  The 
Norman  French  did  it  (witness  Fitzsimmons,  etc.).  The 
Scotch  did  it  (witness  MacMillan,  etc.).  The  Irish  did  it 
(witness  O’Brien,  etc.).  And  our  own  ancestors  did  it 
(witness  the  host  of  names  ending  in  -son  or  in  -s,  mean¬ 
ing  son  of  somebody).  Thus  Johns  or  Jones  meant  Son 
of  John,  etc.  In  Russia  to  this  day  a  Hebrew’s  middle 
name  is  usually  his  father’s  given  name  plus  a  suffix  mean¬ 
ing  son  of,  and  his  family  name  is  seldom  used.  More¬ 
over,  in  Zerubbabel  Ben-Shealtiel  no  descent  can  be  meant, 
since  the  father  was  Padaiah  (1  Chron.  3:19).  Few  will 
know  the  difference,  and  this  version,  in  spite  of  the  He¬ 
brew  order  of  books,  is  worthy  of  general  use. 

— ^H.  W.  Magoun. 


A.  C.  Dixon,  A  Romance  of  Preaching,  by  H.  C.  A. 
Dixon.  Pp.  XI  and  324.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York  and  London.  1931.  $5.00. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  the  title  calls  it,  A  Romance 
of  Preaching,  indeed  the  romance  of  evangelistic  preaching. 
For  evangelistic  stimulus  the  parts  of  this  biography  de¬ 
voted  to  the  evangelistic  work  of  Dr.  Dixon  have  not 
been  surpassed  since  the  autobiography  of  Finney.  In 
these  cold  rationalistic  days  it  is  like  a  sea  breeze  on  the 
Sahara. 

But  evangelism  is  not  all  of  this  life;  the  versatility  of 
Dr.  Dixon  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  services  he  rendered 
make  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  man  faint.  He  was  truly 
a  comet  in  the  heavenly  Kingdom. 

Then  sentiment  is  not  forgotten  in  this  life  picture;  there 
is  woven  into  it  one  of  the  sweetest  love  stories  one  may 
read.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  most  the 
lover  Dixon  or  the  sympathetic  description  of  this  ro¬ 
mance  by  the  wife  of  his  later  years. 

Of  such  biographies  is  real  history  to  be  made. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 


A  Christian  Educator.  John  Knox  Montgomery,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  by  R.  J.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Crescent 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1932.  Pp.  268.  $2.00. 
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It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  leave  upon  their  genera¬ 
tion  the  impress  left  by  this  man.  Pastor,  lecturer,  reform¬ 
er,  educator— in  each  field  of  labor  he  stood  out  as  one 
of  the  stalwarts.  Most  brilliant  and  lasting  of  all  his 
achievements  was  the  building  of  Muskingum  College  into 
an  institution  of  wide  reach  and  distinctively  Christian 
influence.  The  record  of  his  twenty-seven  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Muskingum  reads  like  a  romance,  and  remains 
a  challenge  to  American  educators.  It  is,  above  all,  the 
story  of  a  great  faith. 

Insistence  upon  the  Christian  element  in  education  was 
never  more  needed  than  now.  Modern  Humanism  tries 
to  inculcate  morality  completely  divorced  from  religion, 
denying  the  soul  any  existence  and  reducing  character  to 
mere  behavior.  Then,  if  there  is  nothing  of  us  but  behav¬ 
ior,  after  the  behavior  ceases,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  any¬ 
thing  to  account.  All  has  ceased  to  be. 

If  you  would  see  Dr.  Montgomery’s  memorial,  look 
around  you  on  College  Hill,  then  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
horizon  of  the  world. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  1831-1931,  by  William  Childs 
Robinson,  A.  M.,  Th.D.,  D.D.  Published  by  The 
Dennis  Lindsay  Printing  Company,  Decatur,  Ga.,  1931. 
Pp.  233,  8vo. 

This  book  is  what  its  title  indicates  and  much  more, 
as  indicated  by  a  subtitle,  A  Study  in  Church  History, 
Presbyterian  Polity,  Missionary  Enterprise,  and  Religious 
Thought.  Yet  in  all  this  the  author  remains  strictly  the 
historian.  The  reader  may  search  in  vain  to  discover  the 
author’s  opinion  on  the  various  important  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  is  most  painstaking  in  exact  detail  concerning 
persons  and  discussions  and  events  of  the  pre-war,  and 
post-war,  period  in  that  portion  of  the  Church,  especially 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  part  of  the  United  States 
most  affected  by  the  tragic  events  of  the  century  under 
review.  The  book  is  voluminous  in  its  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  and  references  on  the  slavery  controversy,  the  se- 
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cession  controversy,  the  controversy  over  Presbyterian  Pol¬ 
ity  which  underlay  both  these  national  questions,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  famous  Woodrow  controversy  over  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Religion  and  Science.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  did  not  settle  this  last  controversy  as  nearly  to  com¬ 
pletion  as  it  now  seems,  but  they  found  then,  as  we  see 
now,  the  chasm  being  bridged  by  approaches  from  the 
scientific  side.  The  modifications  in  scientific  theories  and 
definitions  so  notable  now  were  beginning  to  take  place 
even  then. 

All  persons  interested  in  Church  History  will  find  this 
book  a  mine  of  information  on  a  most  interesting  phase 
of  nineteenth  century  Church  History. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


The  Minister,  The  Method,  and  The  Message,  by 
Harold  Adye  Prichard,  M.A.,  D.D.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Pp.  303.  $2.50. 

This  volume  by  Harold  Adye  Prichard,  D.D.,  will  do 
good  to  any  minister  who  will  give  it  a  thoughtful  reading. 
Many  will  not  agree  with  all  that  is  said,  as  for  example 
the  propriety  and  profit  of  using  other  than  Scripture  texts 
as  a  basis  for  the  sermon.  Some  still  believe  that,  even 
if  Shakespeare,  or  Shelley,  or  Tennyson  did  say  some  fine 
things,  the  Book  said  it  first  and  carries  with  it  an  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  spiritual  not  found  elsewhere. 

We  also  believe  the  pulpit  with  its  sermon  has  a  per¬ 
manent  and  necessary  place  in  the  Church’s  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vices  and  is  never  to  be  supplanted  by  the  round  table  or 
"group  meetings’’.  This  we  have  in  our  Bible  School. 
One  also  raises  the  question  whether  the  author’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  chapter  on  The  Christian  Treasure  House,  and  the 
last  chapter.  General  Reflections,  dealing  with  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  own  private  opinions,  politics,  economics,  industry  and 
business,  means  and  methods  of  establishing  moral  stan¬ 
dards  ought  to  be  read  by  every  preacher  who  wants  light 
on  the  question  of  his  real  business  and  essential  work. 

— W.  R.  Wilson. 
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The  Word  and  The  World,  by  Emil  Brunner,  Pp.  127. 

Scribners.  $1.75. 

The  book  named  adds  little  to  our  essential  knowledge 
of  the  Barthian  doctrines  already  made  familiar  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  school.  As  ampliative  and  illustrative  of  their 
chief  affirmations  it  is  supplementary  to  larger  works  pre¬ 
viously  issued. 

The  usual  stress  on  revelation  is  the  central  idea.  Dis¬ 
trust  in  metaphysical  arrivals  and  in  all  human  reasonings 
accompanies  the  affirmations  touching  the  divine  word. 
God  interrupts  the  monologue  of  the  religious  thinker  and 
becomes  more  than  an  object.  He  becomes  subject,  for 
he  is  the  speaker.  His  speaking  puts  the  listener  in  a 
position  of  responsibility,  for  He  asserts  His  Lordship. 
In  non-Christian  religions,  “God  and  the  world  form  a 
continuum,  or  else  the  distinction  between  God  and  self 
is  dissolved.  Christianity,  in  stressing  God,  strengthens 
man’s  own  personality.” 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  Bible  from  the  word  of 
God?  The  only  answer  which  Brunner  seems  to  give,  or 
imply,  is  to  read  it  earnestly  in  order  to  let  God  speak. 
This  millions  have  already  done,  and  with  the  result  that 
many  of  them  have  come  to  believe  some  of  the  things 
which  Brunner  strongly  disapproves.  Added  clarity  at 
this  point  would  strengthen  the  Barthian  position,  unless 
perchance  it  should  render  it  more  vulnerable. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  People  of  Ancient  Israel,  by  Dorothy  Mills. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1932.  Pp.  192. 
$1.75. 

This  brief  work  is  written  to  introduce  young  people 
to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  70  A.  D.  Not  only  the  political  history  is 
given  but  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  prophets. 
The  Intertestament  Period  is  covered  and  the  final  war 
with  Rome  is  treated,  but  not  the  New  Testament.  Pic¬ 
torial  charts  aid  the  student  in  chronology.  Maps  are 
simplified  for  beginners.  Reference  lists  to  her  stories  en¬ 
courage  reading  of  the  completed  Bible  story.— J.  L.  Kelso. 


